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Listen to the Voice of 
Firestone — returning 
to the Air, Monday 
evening, Dec. 4, over 
N. B.C. or ime 


Over TEN MILLION visi- 
tors to the Firestone Exhibit at 
“A Century of Progress’ saw a 
Firestone Standard 13-Plate Bat- 
tery supply the power to lift a 
250-pound steel ball 1,080 times 
every day—power enough fo start 
an average car 247 times a day. 

The reason for the unusual per- 
formance of Firestone Batteries is 
best understood when you know 
how they are made. 

Only highest grades of raw 
materials are used. More scientific 
compounding and processing and 
more efficient machinery have been 
developed. Only skilled workmen 
are employed. 30 to 34% more 
strength is built into the plates. 

Every Firestone Battery exceeds 
the rigid specifications of the 
American Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 

Have one of the 30,000 Firestone 
Service Dealers or Service Stores 
equip your car with a Firestone 
Battery—the battery that sets a 
new high standard of long life and 
dependability. Drive in Today! 
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Pabco Shingles give you the maxi- 
mum of protection against these 
four destructive elements 


Wind, Rain, Fire and Sun! 


For, only Pabco Shingles have a 
double coating of asphalt, as well 
as a coating of colorful mineral 
granules. 


Pabco Shingles are fire-retardant 
... proven by tests made by many 
important fire departments. This 
factor reduces both fire hazards 
and fire insurance costs. 


PABC 
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Pabco Shingles can be laid right 


over your old roof . . . giving 
double insulation against heat and 
cold! 


AND . . . Pabco Shingles are put 
on right! For only authorized Pab- 
co applicators are licensed to sell 
and apply Pabco Shingles . . 
roofing firms of experience and in- 
tegrity . . . giving you double 
assurance of satisfaction. 


Get in touch with your nearest 
Pabco roof applicator today .. . 
or send the coupon. 


SHINGLES 
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{also ““MALTHOID” and “DURABLE”’} BR Oo Oo F ‘ Ry G 
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THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, Inc. 


San Francisco 


Portland Seattle 
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against the 
Four Horsemen of 
Destruction 
..sWIND, RAIN, 
FIRE and SUN! 






Go 





You can re-roof or re-paint 


your home—easily—on the 


PABCO BUDGET PLAN 








Mx THIS COUPON 
NOW FOR DETAILS 











The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
475 Brannan St., San Francisco 


C | am interested in a Pabco 
Shingle Roof. 


C1 | am interested in re-painting 
my home. 


Please send details of budget plan. 
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AVE you ever, feeling your way through drift- 
ing fog along the coast, driven onto a curving 
bridge that faded off eerily before your eyes? Rea- 
son, and past experience, tell you that there is a 


substantial other end to the bridge; but whether it 


swings to right or left on the other side of that dark 
canyon, or what sharp turn or steep climb or descent 
may lie beyond it, are matters of conjecture. 

What a good picture of our own days are those 
mysterious bridges of the coast road—one today 
after another, reaching across from the known road 
of yesterday to the untried trail of tomorrow. 
Judging by the part we have traversed, we may 
expect rough spots and smooth stretches. We may 
expect narrow, breath-taking ledges where to lose 
one’s head would mean swift destruction—but 
where, after all, one needs merely to keep the wheels 
in the road, just as on the straight, smooth highway. 
We may take for granted that there will be mile after 
mile made dark and foreboding by thickening fog. 
But may we not also, judging again by the past, 
look for sudden bursts of glorious sunshine between 
those drifts of fog, floodlighting the beauty of wave- 
carved shore line and wind-swept mountain top, and 


turning our ordinary road into a shining golden trail? 
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We know the way we have been over. We have a 
map—a vague outline at best—of the road we should 
like to travel in the future; but what detours we 
may be forced to make, what slides and washouts 
may obstruct our paths, no one can foretell. 

Let’s live today! Today is the only part of the 
road it is given to us to see. Yesterday is past—to be 
remembered in part at least, but no longer to be 
lived. Tomorrow—well, we may decide what we 
should like to accomplish tomorrow, but we can not, 
we must not, attempt to plan our day too accurately. 
It is comforting as well as disturbing to recognize 
that there are circumstances beyond our puny con- 
trol, and that only a supreme egotist undertakes to 


make his own circumstances. 


IVE today. Take the road that lies before you 

and make the best progress possible on it. You 
can’t back up, you can’t turn around. You must go 
ahead, through sand and sunlight, fog and fear. 
Some hardships you must accept, whether you want 
to or not; accept them, then, with the best grace 
possible, and go on, with confidence and hope and 
faith, over the clouded bridge of today onto the 
new road of the future.—G. A. C. 
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MEXICO CITY 


IS ONLY THREE DAYS 
FROM LOS ANGELES 


WE believe a great many people 
would visit Mexico if they realized 
how close it is and how little the trip 
costs. Here are the facts. We operate 
a Pullman every Tuesday and Friday 
from Los Angeles clear to Mexico 
City via our scenic West Coast Route. 
Leaving Los Angeles at 6:20 p.m. Fri- 
day, for example, you arrive in Mex- 
ico City at 9:10 a.m. the following 
Tuesday—only three days and four 
nights en route. Your Pullman is ex- 
actly the same as those used here. The 
dining car service is excellent. You 
sacrifice none of the comforts you are 
accustomed to on American trains. 
Similar through service is provided 
for your return trip. For example, 
leave Mexico City at 7:05 p.m. on a 
Tuesday, arrive Los Angeles 7:40 a.m. 
Saturday—three days and four nights. 
Any of our agents will gladly help 
you plan an itinerary from your city 
connecting with this through service. 
In two weeks you can make the 
roundtrip from Los Angeles and have 
an entire week in and around Mexico 


For the free booklet, 


“Pictorial Mexico” 


City. The trip down our scenic West 
Coast Route will be one of your most 
thrilling memories: the picturesque 
crowds that greet the train at every 
stop; Mazatlan, the tropic seaport; 
Guadalajara, where rare things are 
made in pottery and glass; the wild 
barrancas. Mexico’s winter climate is 
delightful. 

Exceptionally 


WHAT IT low inter 
WILL COST roundtrip fares 


on sale daily until May 14, 1934. 
Return limit 40 days. Stopover any- 
where. Roundtrips to Mexico City: 


From LOS ANGELES . . $96.10 
From SAN FRANCISCO 107.25 


Similar fares from most Pacific Coast 
points. Fares are good both ways via 
our West Coast Route, or you can re- 
turn through the interior on the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico. The rate 
of exchange is still very favorable to 
the American dollar. No passport is 
required. 


and detailed information, write 


F. S. McGINNIS, 65 Market St., San Francisco, H. P. MONAHAN, Pacific 
Electric Bldg., Los Angeles, or J. A. ORMANDY, 705 Pacific Bldg., Portland. 


Southern Pacific 
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between the PACIFIC COAST and 
HAVANAandNEW YORK 


Providing leisurely visits enroute to 
these 6 Latin Lands « Mexico ® 
Guatemala 
El Salvador 


es e 
° e 
¢ Panama . 
e e 
e es 








Colombia 
Cuba and 
¢ PanamaCanale 


Offered only by the 
swift-sailing ships 
of Grace Line. 

Broaden the sea-trip between the Pacific Coast 
and Havanaand New York by rubbing elbows 
with the colorful citizenry of the Latin repub- 
lics...viewing their picturesque scenery, shop- 
ping in their treasure-bulging shops. 


Bear in mind, too, that the‘Santa” liners offer- 
ing these exclusive opportunities have created 
a new level in sea-going luxury by being the 
first ships to have all First Class outside state- 
rooms with private‘ bath...and by lavishing as 
mere matter-of-course refinements, the largest 
open-air tiled swimming pools on American 
ships, facilities for night club entertainment 
as New York conceives it, and magnificent 
dining saloons on the Promenade deck that 
delight their guests with the novelty of feast- 
ing under the vaulted roof of tropical skies. 
a 

Scintillating New Ships 
SANTA ROSA - SANTA PAULA 
SANTA LUCIA - SANTA ELENA 


Fares on Cabin Liners $145 - $150 
between California and NewYork. 


$100 or $110 takes your car. 
A NEW ORDER OF PACIFIC COASTWISE 


SERVICE OFFERED BY GRACE LINE 
between San Francisco—Victoria(B. C.) and Seattle 




















*These same smart liners offer all the delights 
of an over-seas voyage along the Pacific Coast. 
Low fares include meals, entertainment and 
bed in room with private bath. 

& 


See any travel agency, railroad ticket office or 
GRACE LINE®* San Francisco, 2 Pine St.: 
Los Angeles, 525 W. Sixth St. : Seattle, 1308 
Fourth Ave. : Victoria (B. C.) 817 Govern- 
ment St. : 10 Hanover Square, New York. 
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Sunser 


Travel 


Service 


A RE you planning a trip? Is it a week-end jaunt 
or a tour around the world? Whatever your 
* plans, just drop us a line for information! Your * 


letter will receive a personal reply. 


Be sure to 


enclose postage or a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


HERE’S a big ship leaving New 

York in a few months that we’d 
give a good deal to be on board, for it 
is heading south for 58 days of cruising 
in the Mediterranean. Mere mention of 
the Mediterranean conjures up visions 
of blue waters, of warm sunny days, of 
the remnants of an old civilization, and 
of glimpses of many races. It means a 
camel ride in Egypt, perhaps; a sleigh 
ride over the cobblestones in Madeira; 
a visit to the ruins of Pompeii and 
Athens; and time to wander through the 
crooked lanes of Istanbul. And there 
will be moonlight nights in a gondola 
floating down the watery streets of 
Venice, and a few francs to be risked 
in Monte Carlo. But that isn’t all! The 
S. S. Statendam will leave New York 
February 8, 1934, and will call at 25 
ports. The cruise fare first class is $595 
and up; and tourist class, $325 and up. 
For approximately a hundred dollars ad- 
ditional it will be possible to board one 
of the passenger-freighters in Europe and 
return direct to the Pacific Coast via the 
Panama Canal. Write Sunset Travel 
Service Department for an illustrated 
booklet and details, enclosing a three 
cent stamp with your request. 


Hotels and Camps in Death Valley 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We should appreciate your sending a copy of the 
booklet on Death Valley mentioned in a recent issue 
of Sunset. Can you give us any information as to 
accommodations we will find there?—H. M., Mill- 
brae, California. 

Furnace Creek Inn in Death Valley 
opens November 1, and excellent accom- 
modations can be had in this beautiful 
modern hotel. Rates are quoted Ameri- 
can plan. There is a comfortable auto 
camp at Furnace Creek Ranch, about a 
mile from the Inn, with fully equipped 
cabins accommodating as many as four 
persons to a cabin. Bedding and house- 
keeping utensils may be rented at a 
slight extra charge. At Death Valley 
Junction the Amargosa Hotel (open the 
year round) offers European plan accom- 
modations, and meals may be had at the 
hotel dining room. There is also an auto 
camp with similar camp accommoda- 


On the opposite page is an account of John 
Barrymore’s recent fishing in Alaska—this 
photograph merely proves his story 


tions located a short distance from the 
hotel. While bedding can be rented, 
housekeeping equipment is not avail- 
able. At the northern end of the valley 
Stove Pipe Wells Hotel offers both 
American and European plan accommo- 
dations, with modern detached bunga- 
lows and all conveniences. We have just 
received a new supply of Death Valley 
literature with corrected rates, and a 
booklet has been sent you. Incidentally, 
saddle and pack animals can be obtained 
at the hotels and guides are available to 
conduct parties through the valley to 
various points of interest. A trip by 
horseback will give you access to sec- 
tions of this mysterious desert that are 
not reached by motor car. Specially 
conducted all-expense tours by train and 
motor car are made from Los Angeles 
and other large cities on the Coast dur- 
ing the regular season. 


Bear Hunting in the Siskiyous 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Where can I find good bear hunting in November, 
somewhere in Northern California? And what are 
the regulations, season, etc.2 Any information will 
be helpful in making plans.—S. A. §., San Fran- 


cisco, California. 


Bear season opens November 15 to 
March 1, and Del Norte and Siskiyou 
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counties will offer some of the best bear 
hunting in Northern California. There 
are numerous little resorts where compe- 
tent guides may be hired who will be 
glad to accompany you or to give you 
their advice—and the advice of these 
natives can be used to good advantage! 
A regular hunting license at $2.00 will 
be sufficient. Incidentally, if you are 
interested in some “big game” hunting, 
you will be glad to know that the game 
commission pays $20 for every male and 
$30 for every female mountain lion 
killed. It’s guaranteed to be exciting 
sport! 


New York Via the Southwest 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


Please tell us what route by train you think the 
most interesting for a trip to New York this winter. 
We plan to leave the middle of November, and feel 
that we might like to see something of the Southwest. 
Any booklets you can send will be helpful.—C. G., 
San Diego, California. 


By all means do investigate the pos- 
sibilities of going East by way of Arizona 
and New Mexico with a stopover at 
Santa Fe. Detraining at Lamy, you are 
met by courier cars for the trip to Santa 
Fe and through the Indian country of 
the Southwest, to primitive Mexican set- 
tlements and old missions, through In- 
dian pueblos and prehistoric ruins. 
Indian tribal celebrations are carried on 
at intervals during the entire year, and 
you can plan your trip to include one of 
these ceremonies. 

Another equally interesting and to- 
tally different route is by way of Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. From there you can make 
the detour over the famous Apache 
Trail, a 120-mile trip by motorcoach 
over good roads to Globe, where you 
make connections with your eastbound 
train. A stopover can be made at El 
Paso for a side trip to the Carlsbad 
Caverns before going on to New Orleans. 
From there you can, if you like, leave 
your train and board a regular sea-going 
steamer for a six-day cruise around the 
coast of Florida and up the East Coast 
to New York. Rail and steamer fare are 
included in your one ticket. The litera- 
ture we have sent will present a con- 
vincing argument for both trips. Write 
us when you have made a decision, and 
we shall be glad to help further. 


John Barrymore Goes Fishing 
OHN BARRYMORE, who has trav- 


eled all over the world, saw Yosemite 
for the first time this summer. 

He and his wife, Dolores Costello 
Barrymore, little Dolores and little John 
Barrymore Junior went along. While 
the youngsters and Mrs. Barrymore 
stayed at the Ahwahnee, Barrymore 
Pere packed in, up to the snow line 
behind Yosemite, with Chief Ranger 
Townsley, for some of the greatest trout 
fishing he ever has enjoyed. 

After that, they proceeded to Port- 
land, boarded the Barrymore yacht, the 
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Sail on President Liners — 


Once upon a time a trip Round the 
World took lots and lots of time, and cost 
a fortune. But like so many other things 
all that is changed today. Actually you 
may circle the globe on President Liners 
in no more than 110 days—visiting 21 
of the world’s most thrilling ports in 14 
countries—for no more than it would 
cost just to stay at home. And these ships 
offer privileges you would never dream of 
finding anywhere but on a private yacht. 

In the first place, you may literally go 
as you please. President Liners sail every 
week fromSanFrancisco and Los Angeles 
to the Orient—thence fortnightly Round 
the World. Suppose you arrive in Japan 
and find that you love it. Stopover. Ex- 
plore Tokyo, Nikko, Nara, Miyajima. And 
sail on the next President Liner a week 
later—or two weeks later if you like. In 
China, the Philippines, Malaya, India, 
Egypt, Europe... anywhere, you may 
do the same thing. Your ticket is good 
for two full years. 

President Liners? They are luxurious 


21 ports, 14 countries 


ROUND te WORLD 
$749 First ciass 
















stopover as you please! 


and gay. Your stateroom will be outside 
(every single one is), large and airy, high 
midship. You'll sleep in deep-springed 
beds. The spacious public rooms and 
ample decks are meeting places always for 
world-traveled men and women, and they 
are always lively. Every President Liner 
has an outdoor swimming pool. And when 
you've dined for a week as President 
Liner passengers dine, you'll know an- 
other reason why so many, many people 
choose these ships for all their trips. 
Your own travel agent or any of our 
offices will be glad to show you pictures 
of roomy President Liner accommoda- 
tions, and tell you all about our other 
services — from California to New York 
via the Panama Canal and Havana, and 
to the Orient via Hawaii and the Sunshine 
Route or the Short Route from Seattle. 


311 California Street, San Francisco . 514 West 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles . Fourth at University, 
Seattle . Broadway Pier, San Diego . 634 S. W. 
Broadway, Portland . 1021 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, 
Wash. . 465 Howe Street, Vancouver, B.C. 
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VALUE EXTRAORDINARY! From $1,000 
INCLUDING SHORE EXCURSIONS 
CONDENSED ITINERARY: Sails from San 


Francisco Jan. 23; from Los Angeles 
Jan. 24; returning to San FranciscoApr. 
14, 1934 . . . 81 days, 24,000 miles, 











18 ports in South Seas, New Zealand, 
Australia, New Guinea, Java, Malaya, 
Orient. PEIPING, BALI included. 
Angkor Wat, Boroboedoer optional. 


th 


w 
A Pacific-girdling travel 
epic! In timeliness, itin-_ 
erary, ship, experienc: 
management and low * 
cost — planned for per- 
fection. Pre-view its lux- 
ury, fascination and 
exclusive features in 
BEAUTIFUL PICTO- 
RIAL PROSPECTUS 
{including deck plans, 
interiors of magnificent 
super-liner ‘‘Lurline’’) 
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| Infanta, and set sail for Alaska. They 
| touched at Stuart Island, the mouth of 
|the Campbell River, proceeded as far 
| North as Ketchikan, visited Joe Ibach, 
|famous guide of Rex Beach’s “Oh 
| Shoot,” and an old friend of the Barry- 
mores, on Lemusuria Island, and fished 
| and hunted. 

| “Tt is a veritable paradise for the 
|sportsman,” declares Barrymore. “At 
| the mouth of the Campbell river I caught 
| nine salmon, in salt water, with a fly— 
|a thing I always had thought was im- 
possible.” The famous screen star adds 
that the fly used was a bucktail. 

Four hours of fly fishing in the streams 
inland netted a gorgeous string of salmon 
trout. 

With a fly rod, too, at Ketchikan, he 
landed a 450 pound halibut—thereby 
topping the exploit of his friend Stewart 
| Edward White, who was with him on a 
| former trip to Alaska. 

As to hunting, Barrymore reports the 
trip an equal success. He bagged three 
great Kodiak bears, an Alaskan wolf, 
and an ibex. 

“People need not be afraid of the cold 
up there,” adds Barrymore. “The air 
is so dry you don’t notice it. In fact I 
noticed twenty below zero up there less 
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MOST CONVENIENT 
Hotel in Hollywood 
$2.50 up, Single 
$3.00 up, Double 
Special weekly and monthly rates 

The Plaza is near everything to 
see and do in Hollywood. Ideal 
for business or pleasure. 

Every modern convenience. 
Fine foods at reasonable prices. 
Convenient parking for your car. 

Chas. Danziger, Mar. 
Eugene Stern, Pres. 
The “Doorway of Hospitality’ 
Vine at Hollywood Blvd. 
HOLLYWOOD 
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“(AASTRONOMIC ITALY™ is the title 

of a colorful descriptive map designating 
the culinary centers of the provinces of Italy. 
From Piedmont, one of the confectionery 
centers, where you must try the biscottini of 
Novara; to the famous Lake District where 
the agoni from Lake Como are food for epi- 
cures; to Bologna, celebrated for its tagliatelle; 
to Tuscany for grilled steak alla Fiorentina; 
etc., this colorful map covers the epicurean 
cities of Italy. It will be useful in planning a 
tour through Italy, and is free to Sunset 
readers. A three cents stamp will cover cost 
of mailing. 


now available at any 
travel agency or 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
MATSON LINE 
San Francisco + Los Angeles 
Seattle +» Portland + San Diego 
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than a cold foggy night in Hollywood. 
It was great for the children—they 
throve and ate enormously.” 

Barrymore has done much fishing in 
Mexican waters, but asserts that gamier 
fishing, on the whole, is to be had in the 
Pacific Northwest. Besides, he adds, 
the singular beauty of the country is 
inspiring. 

The Alaska regions, Barrymore con- 
tends, are ideal for the vacationist, and, 
to hunters and fishermen especially he 
recommends them as the thrill of a 
lifetime. 
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WORLD’S FASTEST 
MULTI-MOTOR SERVICE 
New Boeing planes ... 2 Pilots... 
Stewardess service ... Radio... 
Roomy, quiet cabins . . . Lavatory. 


Cruising the Pacific 


WRITE the Travel Service Depart- 
ment for a deck plan of the S. S. 
Lurline, the magnificent new ship on 
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Following examples of time and | which the Pacific Cruise is to be made, You'll 
f aoe ee sailing from San Francisco January 23; be WELL repaid 
San Diego, Los Angeles, Portland, Los Angeles January 24; to be gone for here! 
Tacoma, Seattle, and Spokane. 81 glorious days on a cruise that is best Chicons tu: thn 
44 Hrs. Salt Lake. . . $ 41.52 | described as “different.” Primitive Bali, ark. Wilshire on 
ll rs.Omaha ... 95.82 | the real Paradise; and Port Moresby, the your next visit to 
13 Urs. Kansas City. . 106.39 land of head hunters, are visited, in addi- bee Ne , —_ 
14% Hrs. CHICAGO . . ° 115.09 | tion to 16 other fascinating ports of call a scamaeiad 
17% Hrs. Cleveland . . 130.00 | around the Pacific. The fare is $1,000 
21% Hrs. Washi - « 152.09 | minimun, including shore excursions. pie Poy he IP 
20 Hrs.NEW YORK . . 160.00 i a refreshing new 


*** * 
Fastest multi-motor service be- 
tween Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
Sacramento, Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego. 
Only non-stop multi-motor service 
San Francisco to Los Angeles. 


Thoughts While Flying 


HERE is something about the large 

new tri-motored and twin-motored 
planes that inspires confidence as you 
climb into the cabin; something thrilling 
as your plane taxies down the field, mo- 
tors whirring, the plane casting its 
shadow like a huge moth on the ground. 
Then with a sudden throbbing of the 
motors and an onrush of power the large 
motors lift you gently from the ground, 
and before you are entirely aware of it, 


environment will 
bring you new en- 
joyment. 





Rates begin at 
$2.50 daily 
$60 monthly 


All outside rooms 
and apartments. 


For tickets and information call 
United Air Lines Ticket Offices 


or Hotels; Postal and Western Union Offices 
and Leading Travel Bureaus 


55,000,000 








LOS ANGELES 


Miles Flying Experience 
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you are cruising along at 180 miles or so | 
an hour, entirely relaxed and comfort- | 
able inside the cabin, gazing down on a | 
world grown doubly interesting as seen | 
from the air. 

As we sat in the cabin of one of these | 
large planes racing through space last | 
month, we wondered how long before | 
we would be routing our readers over | 
skyways instead of highways, and our | 
letters would sound something like this: | 
“‘We would suggest that you follow Sky- | 
way No. 66 from Barstow to Williams. 
make a short circle detour over the | 
Grand Canyon, Meteor Crater, the | 
Petrified Forests and the Indian clifl | 
dwelling ruins of New Mexico. Airport | 
Wichita offers good accommodations and | 
meals in case of stopovers. You should | 
be able to make this trip in from Io to 12 | 
flying hours at an average speed of 200 | 
miles an hour, etc., etc.” If you are not | 
flying your own. plane as yet, consult 
the Travel Service for flying time, sched- 
ules and rates by air between West | 
Coast cities and over trans-continental | 
routes. 
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Palm Springs for the Winter 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: | 

Will you please send me folders and literature you | 
may have on the vicinity of Palm Springs in South- 
ern California? I want to get down into the desert 
warmth for afew months this winter.—T. D., Seattle, 
Washington. 

Most of the hostelries and inns in and 
near Palm Springs are open from Octo- 
ber to May, when the desert is at its 
loveliest and the weather is the most 
delightful. Fogs are unknown in this 
section of the country. The average 
noon temperature for November has 
been estimated at 80 degrees; December 
73; January 75; February 76, etc., in- 
suring warm sunny days during the 
entire winter. With the coming of fall 
and the subsiding of heat, the desert 
begins to stir—roadrunners, quail, and 
numerous other birds are to be seen; even 
a sly coyote may appear. The nights are 
like velvet and the days are warm and 
bright, and the eternal quiet and peace 
of the desert pervades this natural 
beauty. Palm Springs is about 116 
miles from Los Angeles, accessible by 
rail, motor or air. All types of accom- 
modations, both European and Ameri- 
can plan, are to be had, and all types of 
outdoor sports are offered. The litera- 
ture we have sent you gives all details. 


Accommodations in Victoria 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Will you please recommend a moderately priced 
hotel and a de luxe hotel in Victoria? What means 
of communication is there between Vancouver and 
Victoria? Is there a Baedeker or its equivalent for 
the island?—Ferndale, Washington. 





This inquiry came to us without name | 
or sufficient address, so it is being an-| 
swered in the travel column. Of the} 
moderate priced hotels in Victoria we | 
like to recommend the quaint and_| 
charming little Windermere Hotel located | 
convenient to the docks and to the center ! 
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Travel is turning due 
West! Three stunning 
new ships have tipped 
thescales in favor of the 
Pacific! Which is by way of being a royal salute 
to the “Mariposa”, “Monterey” and “Lurline”. 
Ships you must voyage on to understand. 


From the moment you sail, happiness plants 
its seeds within you as easily as the roots of 
the wild ginger probe the soft yielding earth 
of Hawaii. It echoes in the music of a sea-going 
night club that strikes joy to the toes of those 
who love to dance. 


Tropical nights blend into care free days for 
the relish of life in an utterly different pattern; 
starting with pleasure, ending with content- 
ment. A foretaste of Hawaii. 


Ships designed for graceful living. From 
lounge to library, smoking room to stateroom 
—themed by Polynesia, with colors coaxed 
from a tropic sunset. Daringly original. Emi- 
nently sane. 

Diversions active and inactive. Sports para- 
phernalia galore to whittle waistlines and whet 
appetites. Swimming Pool (miniature Pacific) 


Matson Line « 


San Diego 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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- PA 
Veranda Night Club, S.S. Mariposa 


attended by a mild and faithful sun. Snug deck- 
.toidle... . watch the 


smart world go by. 


chairs . . sip things . . 


Fitting prologue, indeed, to the colorful pa- 
geant that is Hawaii. A pageant of tropical pas- 
time, sunlit adventurings on beach and coral 
cove, jaunts under the platinum promise of the 
moon. Where the only season is summer and life 
is viewed through the eyes of youth. At a cost 
that is one of the best reasons for going now. 


South Seas 


NEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALIA 
via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji 


” ef 


At last new ships (“Mariposa”, “Monterey”) 
bring new speed and luxury into service to 
these magnificent, unspoiled lands. A meagre 
15 days to New Zealand, a mere 18 days to 
Australia. Adventuring pirate lanes for doub- 
loons of South Seas phantasy and jewels of 
mystery under the Southern Cross. Modest 
fares chart the expense and keep it low. 


Even a discussion with your travel agency or 
with our offices will prove highly interesting. 


Seattle Portland 
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PALESTINE—EGYPT 


58 Golden Days visiting 25 en- 
chanting ports in 16 countries 

LEAVES 

Newyork FEB. 8th 
Over 15,400 fascinating miles, you view an age- 
old world from an ultra-modern ship, whose 
luxury and appointments are the talk of the 
Atlantic. 
The itinerary which is the most comprehensive 
in the annals of this famous steamer includes— 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algeria, Monte 
Carlo, Nice, Malta, Greece, Turkey, Rhodes, 
Palestine, The Holy Land, Egypt, Jugoslavia, 
Venice, Sicily, Naples, Cannes, and thence 
Southampton, B gne-sur-Mer, Rotterdam 
—this year, fascinating Tangier, Malaga, 
Palma de Mallorca, Beirut, Corfu and Dubrov- 
nik have been added. . . and you may visit 
Rome for the Holy Year ceremonies. 


FIRST CLASS From $595, 


TOuRIST CLASS rrom $325. 


Apply to your local Agent or 


American Express Co., 
Clark Tours or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


120 Market Street, San Francisco 
1121 Chapman Bidg., Los Angeles 
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Sunset Travel Service 
(Continued from page 9) 


section of the city. Of the larger hotels» 
we recommend the luxurious and truly 
beautiful Empress Hotel facing the bay 
and convenient to the incoming and 
outgoing steamers. Booklets and rates 
on these hotels are available. There is 
an excellent ferry service between Van- 
couver and Victoria, and rates and 
schedules are given in the booklet on 
this service. While we know of no book 
comparable to a Baedeker on the island, 
we do have a supply of literature that 
will give you all necessary information 
for making a visit on Vancouver Island 
enjoyable. This literature contains 
suggestions for sightseeing, lists resorts, 
hotels and inns, etc. Be sure to give 
your name and complete address when 
writing us for help. 


Rambles in Europe 
With Jane C. Higbie 























Sunset Travel Department can sup- 
ply you with practically any highway 
map, and will be glad to do so on 
receipt of three cents to cover postage. 














LOW RATES 


Comfortable rooms: 

hospitable service 

+++. excellent inex- 

pensive cuisine.... 

FROM FOUR DOLLARS 
A DAY 

COURT ROOMS-THREE FIFTY 


MARK HOPKINS 


THE FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


OVERLOOKING 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Fifty-two Towers—and Five Thousand Snails 


EYOND the hills lies Carcassonne, 

at the Mediterranean gateway to 
the Pyrenees, most historic mediaeval 
city of France, and one of the truly 
unique cities of the world. 

Here we arrived one rainy summer 
evening, planning to stay at a hotel 
near the station and visit the old forti- 
fied city in the morning. Above us, on 
a high plateau, its gray-brown mass of 
stone in towers and battlements frowned 
down upon the valley of the beautiful 
river Aude. Through the curtain of 
misty rain it appeared like an exquisite 
picture of an ancient past thrown upon 
a cinema screen—truly a magnificent 
spectacle. 

“‘There’s a hotel within the city walls,” 
our driver informed us, hesitantly, “much 
more expensive than those of the lower 
town. Some people go there—” The 
prospect of spending even a night within 
the historic walls of a fortification nearly 
2000 years old had but one answer. “Go 
there,” we said; and immediately my 
friend and I lost our identities as Ameri- 
can travelers and became units of a 
great shadowy army of other years, 
when Romans, Goths and Visigoths ad- 
vanced upon the stronghold of La Cité 
Carcassonne. 

Up we went, our “chariot” thundering 
across the drawbridge over the moat; 
passing under the portcullis to the cita- 
del; winding about the crooked cobbled 
streets, so narrow that one could almost 





iside. Soon we emerged into an open 


|of the hotel, which was built into the 





touch the rough stone walls on either 
cobbled court and drew up at the portal 


heart of the fortifications, set amidst 





the ramparts, as though it had been a 
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HOTEL MAYFAIR 
350 rooms beautifully 


furnished. Excellent 
coffee shop and din- 


ing room. Quiet and 
restful atmosphere. 


Rates: $2.50 per day 
and up. 


FREE GARAGE 
LOS ANGELES 














Going to Europe? 

“France on Fifty Dollars,” and “Ger- 
many on Fifty Dollars,” two new fall travel 
books by Sydney A. Clark (McBride, 
$1.90 each), are guaranteed to amuse as well 
as to furnish explicit directions for making 
fifty American dollars go a long long way 
abroad! Mr. Clark has lived long enough 
in these countries to know of what he writes, 
and has a jolly time leading his reader into 
intriguing out-of-the-way places missed by 
most tourists. Both are practical books to 
read preparatory to the spring trip to 
Europe. Order your copies direct through 
the Travel Service Department. 























HOTEL 


MULTNOMAH 





PORTLAND’S LARGEST AND 
NATIONALLY FAMOUS HOSTELRY 


- +. offers its guests cour- 

tesies, facilities and con- 

veniences_ that bring 

them back again and 

again ... We guarantee 

@ that your stop at the 

ses MULTNOMAH will be 

finan remembered as one of 

the very pleasant experi- 

$ ences of your trip. We 

spare no effort to pre- 

, serve the reputation of 

with this fine hotel for out- 

bath standing value and genu- 
@ ine hospitality. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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part of the original walls—a splendid 
piece of architecture. 

Our illusion of other days was not 
dispelled, as a man in livery came out 
to take our bags; and still under the age- 
old spell we entered a fascinating build- 
ing, dark and richly furnished but softly 
lighted by graceful hand-wrought iron 
fixtures. Carved oak panels, fine murals, 
richly painted friezes were everywhere— 
clearly not the work of amateurs. 

We had comfortable, well-lighted 
rooms, with private baths; in fact, every 
modern comfort was provided in this 
remote city of the Middle Ages. 

And the dining room! All blue and 
gold it was. On walls and on the thick 
carpet, fleurs-de-lis were patterned in 
gold upon a rich blue background, while 
against the wall below the beams of the 
ceiling hung heraldic shields in vivid 
colors. There were carved oak chairs 
with blue velvet seats. Waiters in blue 
and gold livery went quietly and eff- 
ciently about the perfect service of deli- 
cious food. By now, we would have 
eaten anything; just to be in this beau- 
tiful place was enough! 

Leaving the table, we looked down 
upon the lower town and saw that the 
rain had ceased. We could not wait for 
morning but set out upon an inspection 
tour of the ramparts—an evening stroll 
between La Cité’s encircling walls where 
hundreds of years before, plumed knights 
held jousting tournaments and where 
many an attacking warrior had been 
trampled on the stones by the loyal de- 
fenders of the fifty-two towers of the 
fortified city. 

Tonight we trod, not upon warriors, 
but upon literally thousands of snails! 
It was impossible to step without step- 
ping on them. Well you know how they 
multiply in your gardens of today. 
Think what would happen if they were 
allowed to multiply for 2000 years! A 
small boy was collecting some of the 
larger specimens; we asked his reason, 
thinking they were to be used as food. 
“Pour plaisir, mesdames,” he answered. 
Imagine it! 

Small dwellings cling to the ramparts 
and little shops line the crooked streets; 
the people are courteous and interesting. 
Only of late years have tourists turned 
from the beaten track to visit La Cité 
and have found it, as did we, well worth 
the time and money spent to step out 
of the hurry of today into the world of 
2000 years ago. 


* * 
U. S. Touring Maps 
eres supply of new United 


States touring maps has just been 
received in this department. Published 
in two sections, East and West, the map 
shows recent road improvements, types 
of highway, mileage, etc. The supply 
is limited, so get your request in early 
(accompanied by a three-cent stamp to 
cover cost of mailing, please.) 
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Even “PAPER DOLLS”. 


can hurt her sight 
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Your children’s eyes 
may pay the price 
of faulty lighting 


@ Is the lighting in your home safe for your children’s 
sensitive eyes? Is it even safe for your own? 

Don’t guess at these tremendously important questions 
when it is possible to know. 

Scientific research has developed simple, basic lighting 
principles for homes. 

Properly qualified experts will be glad to examine your 
present home lighting — and if necessary, suggest improve- 
ments. 

The Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau will be glad to send 
you authoritative lighting information or will put you in 
touch with men able to advise you. 

Mail the attached coupon to this impartial, non-profit 
organization supported by all branches of the electrical 
industry to serve users of electricity. 


Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau, Department 4-2, 

447 Sutter St., San Francisco; 601 West 5th St., Los Angeles; 

848 Roosevelt St., Fresno. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, information on: [] Home lighting, 
0) Electric ranges, () Electric refrigerators, [] Red Seal wiring, [] Outdoor lighting. 





Name 
Address . a 
City State —— a 

















Wild Roses 
for Western Gardens 


By Francis E. Lester 


For planting under trees, for covering banks in sun 
or shade, and for furnishing beauty in other difficult 
spots in the garden, some of the wild roses are well 
worth using. It is not expected that Sunset gar- 
deners will plant them to the exclusion of newer 
and finer roses. After reading this article, we know 
you will want some of these beauties, so look through 
your catalogues, inquire of your local nurseryman, 
or, if you fail to find your favorites there, beg some 
cuttings. Above all, do grow more roses, old and 
new, in your Sunset garden.—The Editors. 


HAVE you seen the glory of an 
Asiatic wild rose climbing with 
utmost abandon up through the arms of 
a California live oak to burst into a 
cloud of fragrant white blossom over 
the tree top? 

Or, in the cool, moist evening air of 
our coastal climate have you breathed 
the exquisite, penetrating fragrance of 
the Eglantine of Shakespeare’s time, 
the original English sweet briar, a wild 
rose that, naturalized in a California 
garden, quickly becomes a rank growing 
shrub bearing for weeks during the 
summer a mass of the daintiest pink 
flowers followed by a wealth of brilliant 
red hips that last until the following 
spring? 

Or have you seen as a hedge, or grown 
singly, as a rank shrub, the Austrian 
Copper with its thrilling copper-red 
flowers, a wild rose that, notwithstand- 
ing all the skill and effort of modern 
rose hybridizers to produce its equal, is 
without a rival in the compelling beauty 
of its color? 

If these garden joys are new to you 
you can ill afford not to explore the 
possibilities of our lesser known wild 
roses for Pacific Coast gardens, large or 
small. 

Every gardener knows that the suc- 
cess of his work lies a good deal in plant- 
ing those things that are naturally 
adapted to his garden conditions. So 
far as roses are concerned, we must, 
when planting our hybrid varieties that 
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are the pride of every 
modern rose garden, 
carefully prepare the 
soil, guard against 
pests, and feed and 
prune properly; and 
the more highly hybridized your flower 
the harder it is to grow. By the same 
reasoning wild roses are easy to grow; 
and if we choose them intelligently, with 
knowledge of their natural conditions 
and habits and requirements, we may 
quite confidently plant them in our ordi- 
nary garden soil and, so far as special 
care is concerned, forget them. In fact, 
many wild roses resent fertilizing and 
coddling just as they resent pruning 
(save for the occasional removal of dead 
wood), and many withstand drought re- 








Demonstrated This Month at 
SUNSET HOME INSTITUTE 


Sunset readers in the San Francisco 
Bay region are invited to attend the 
garden forum on November 27, at the 
Roof Garden Auditorium of the Em- 
porium, San Francisco, at 2:30 p. m. 
A special program with noted Bay 
Region garden authorities as speakers, 
among them the author of this article, 
will be there to help you with your 








garden problems.—The Editors. 
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The lovely Banksia, forming a ee bower af blossoms in A pril 
and May, grows to great height in California. Photograph, 
courtesy California Nursery Company 


markably. In the abandoned gardens of 
our Sierra mining towns I have found 
thickets of the “Old-fashioned Yellow 
Briar” (Harison’s Yellow) that were 
planted more than eighty years ago and 
though utterly uncared-for for the past 
forty years are growing and blooming in 
complete abandon, a glorious sight. 

The list of desirable wild roses suited 
to naturalizing as single specimens or in 
groups, to be planted under our native 
trees, to cover a bank either in sun or 
shade, or for many other purposes in 
our Pacific Coast gardens is much too 
long to be described here. But there 
are plenty to select from, and, as with 
the hybrid rose, there is always one best 
wild rose for your special purpose. Here 
are a few of the more easily grown, 
valuable sorts. 

Rosa moschata, the original “Musk 
Rose”—there are several varieties (one, 
at least) ideal for planting under oak 
trees. A native of Central Asia, it is one 
of our oldest known roses, described by 
one writer over 1500 years ago. Bacon 
“reckoned it” as a rose with the “‘sweet- 
est smell in the air next to the violet.”’ 
It is the seed parent of many good 
modern roses; has most attractive foli- 
age, quite resistant to disease no matter 
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how much neglected; is a rank, persist- 
ent climber in sun or shade; and is a 
most profuse bloomer with white flowers 
in huge corymbs followed by red fruits. 
One traveler, describing this rose as it 
grows in the Himalayas, likens its masses 
of bloom against the trees of the forest 
to snow-banks. It is quite hardy under 
average Pacific Coast conditions, coast- 
al or inland. 

Rosa soulieana, from southwest China, 
first described in 1896, is closely related 
to R. moschata but grows to be a large 
spreading shrub, 12 feet or more in 
height. Its delicate white flowers, 
opening from straw-colored buds, are 
borne quite as profusely as those of its 
taller relative and are followed by a 
great profusion of small orange-red 
fruits that are most ornamental. It is a 
tine rose to plant at the base of a large 
native tree, covering the trunk with its 
handsome foliage. 

Rosa gigantea, another Asiatic, first 
collected in 1888 in Upper Burma, is 
remarkable because of its rank climbing 
habit and its very large white flowers of 
rare and delicate beauty. In its native 
forest habitat it reaches a height of 150 
feet and bears flowers 15 inches in cir- 





Above, the beloved Rosa hugonis; at right, 
the Eglantine or Sweet Briar. Photographs 
by J. Horace McFarland. 


cumference. It appears to like our 
California climate well, especially if 
given a sunny, warm location. It is the 
seed parent of many fine modern roses 
one of which is the climbing rose, Belle 
of Portugal. 

Rosa foetida (bright yellow flowers) 
and its variety R. foetida bicolor (Aus- 
trian Copper with copper-red flowers) 
are natives of Persia. This is the original 
color parent of our modern copper- 
toned hybrid roses. Planted and left 
to itself it quickly makes itself at home 
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in California gardens to startle visitors 
with its display of vermilion-copper 
flowers, borne over a long season. 

Rosa bracteata, native of Western 
China, is the seed parent of that mar- 
velous climbing, evergreen, everbear- 
ing yellow rose Mermaid that should be 
in every Pacific Coast garden. It has 
exquisite, fragrant white flowers with 
huge masses of golden stamens; ever- 
green, disease-proof, glossy foliage; and 
is a free and strong grower of trailing 
habit, an ornament to any garden. 

Rosa Damascena triginipetala (The 
Damask Rose or the Castilian Rose) is 
one of the most loved of all roses of his- 
tory. A native of Persia or possibly 
India, it was brought to Europe by the 
Crusaders and later by the Mission 
fathers to California where it was the 
one rose planted at all the missions later 
becoming one of the commonest roses of 
the state. Ruthlessly uprooted it has 
in recent years become almost extinct; 
yet because of its historic interest, its 
natural charm and beauty, its delicious 
fragrance, (from this rose, in Southern 
Europe is made the true attar of roses), 
its ability to withstand neglect and dis- 
ease, and its quality of continuous 
bloom, it is a rose of such value that it 
should be in every Californian’s garden. 
It grows to be a well-branched, sturdy 
shrub, 4 to 6 feet high. There are many 
varieties of this Damask rose but this 
one seems to be the true “Castilian.” 


The Lovely Banksia 


Rosa banksia, the Banksia Rose, 
grows to perfection if left to itself under 
average California conditions. The 
observant traveler will see, in the spring 
of the year, along the highways, 
enormous specimens in bloom that have 
attained heights of 20 to 30 feet or more, 
with main stems over a foot thick— 
there are specimens of this kind near 
Santa Rosa and Gilroy, for example. It 
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is an old rose, brought from,China to 
Europe in 1796. One specimen planted 
in the south of France in 1813 had, we 
are told, attained a thickness of stem of 
four feet within 20 years, covering a 
wall surface of some 1400 square feet; 
“it would have been larger but that its 
owner cut from it faggots for his heating 
furnace!’ It bears its double white 
flowers with their violet fragrance in 
greatest profusion and its foliage is al- 
ways pleasing; it resents pruning as do 
most wild roses. 

Rosa hugonis (“The Father Hugo 
Rose’) is a Chinese wild rose of recent 
introduction that makes a most attrac- 
tive large shrub in the garden. Like 
many Asiatic wild roses its fernlike 
foliage is beautiful; it bears the love- 
liest single yellow flowers, close set to 
the stem, in spring and is very hardy; 
in fact it blooms most profusely where 
it can be made thoroughly dormant by 
winter’s frost. 

The Sweet Briar 

Rosa eglanteria (R. rubiginosa; ‘““The 
Eglantine”’; “The True Sweet Briar’). 
This is one of the eight roses known to 
the classical authors,—the rose of 
Chaucer and Spenser and Milton and 
Shakespeare; one of the most loved of all 
English roses though probably a native 
of Persia; “the only British wild rose 
which has always been permitted to 
rank as a garden plant.” Why is it a 
flower brings us such a wealth of endear- 
ing associations simply by its fragrance? 
There is not among all roses a more 
intriguing fragrance than the apple 
scented aroma of the FEglantine’s 
flower and foliage. Few wild roses grow 
so happily as this one under Pacific 
Coast conditions. It makes a tall, 
handsome shrub, has pleasing and 
abundant foliage, bears its delightful 
pink flowers in great profusion for many 
weeks, and presents a glorious sight 
through fall and winter with its masses 
of brilliant red hips. 

Wild roses adapt themselves to so 
many conditions! There is one, R. 
virginiana, that loves to be planted 
where it can catch the full sweep of salt 
ocean breezes. There are roses for the 
rock garden, dwarfs like R. serafint and 
R. rouletti. There are roses that love 
the deep shade, like R. humulis; there 
is one strange rose from Asia, R. pomz- 


fera, that bears huge fruits like an 


apple, well worth preserving, and an- 
other Asiatic whose flowers have only 
four petals, whereas all other single 
roses have five! Yes, our wild roses, 
so tolerant in thetr requirements, so 
willing to adapt themselves to our 
garden conditions are indeed a rich 
field for the California gardener to 
explore and they will yield bountiful 
dividends in beauty. 
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A 
Story 
Book 

House 


for 


Sunset 
Land 
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And if This House 
is too Small, See 
the Other English 
Cottage on Page 36, 
Where Floor Plans 
of The Story Book 
House will be Found 


* 


ARTHUR L. HERBERGER, Architect 
Los Angeles, California 
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psa 35’xg0’ is amply large for this 
cottage, which has a floor space of 
940 square feet, and consists of living 
room, 14'6"x22’; bedroom 12’x14’; kitch- 
en 10’x12’, with roomy breakfast nook, 
laundry, and bath. 

Approaching this quaint home, one is 
impressed by its cozy look, for which its 
low eaves are greatly responsible. It is 
well proportioned; all harsh lines and 
sharp profiles, so common to many 
homes, have been removed. Exterior 
walls are of white stucco with a dash of 
tan, and an added touch of quaintness 
is given by the huge chimney of used 
brick laid somewhat unevenly. The roof is 
of wood shingles laid in a thatched effect. 

The interior is packed full of those 
little thrills and surprises which make 
a home memorable. The general layout 
is not least among its pleasing features; 
all the rooms open into a rear hall, af- 
fording utmost privacy from the living 
room. 

The wooden ceiling of the living room, 
with its large, rough rafters, slopes 
steeply. The rough brick chimney ob- 
trudes itself hospitably in the form of a 
4%’ wide fireplace with raised hearth. 
Built-in bookcases with open fronts 
flank the great studio window at the 
end of this room. The floor, and also 
the floor of the bedroom, are of oak and 
all doors are of random width pine with 
cross battens and old-fashioned latches. 

In addition to the breakfast nook, the 
kitchen plan provides for refrigerator, 
cooler, and long drainboards, and a work 
table beside the range, with cases above. 
—Edgar Harrison Wileman. 
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Above: A pleasing grouping 
achieved by using furniture and 
accessories in pairs. The lamps, 
of Lenox pottery (creamy white) 
with white silk shades, give ade- 
quate light on both sides of the 
damask covered love seat. Below: 
one of the new floor lamps adjust- 
able to any height 


Small Victorian vases with shades of 
white dotted net, trimmed with white ball 
fringe make most appropriate lamps for 
a chintz draped dressing table. White, 
gold or peach colored lamp shades afford 
the truest light for make-up and are, 
therefore, best for dressing table use 
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Above: This lamp of bronze 
Lenox pottery with white 


New Lamps for . 
Sunset Homes 


Photographed by Gabriel Moulin 
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Demonstrated this month at Sunset Home Institute 


The lamps pictured and described on this page 
will be featured in Charm House, The Emporium, 
San Francisco, during the month of November 


shade strikes an effective 
color note in this simple 
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furniture grouping 
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A bridge lamp that can be adjusted in 
three ways, height, arm level and focus, 
is the ideal one for the important busi- 
ness of a good game of cards. The 
permanent game group pictured is in 
antique white and mahogany. Below 
it is another attractive floor lamp 
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ig was a rough night in Wildcat Can- 
yon. In the late afternoon the cold, 
dank fog had spread over the Berkeley 
hills so that even before dusk homing 
automobiles had on their headlights and 
hoarsely honked as they wended their 
way round tortuous grades. By dark 
the wind had arisen, and through the 
frozen eucalyptus tops it was playing 
eerie dirges. In a tree by my lonely little 
adobe cabin an owl hooted. I had a 
presentiment of evil, and I had reason 
to fear with all that gold in the cellar. 
But the blow came quicker and heavier 
than I had thought possible. 

A heavy truck roared up the deserted 
road, and before I could lock the house 
the front door was burst open and a 
harsh voice ordered me to come through 
with where the gold was hidden. I tried 
delay, but the leader of the gang cried, 
“‘We’ll give him the works, boys!’’ and 
at once turned a machine gun on me 
with a terrific rat-tat-tat—and I awoke 
on the living room sofa to find my 
neighbor, Carl Salbach, hammering on 
my all too effective iron knocker, want- 
ing to know if I could spare another 
California Gold, my latest iris introduc- 
tion. It was all a dream, brought on, 
I felt, by my search for descriptive 
names for my new golden-yellow iris 
seedlings, but my wife said it was too 
much dinner after a day spent digging 
daffodils and counting with a gardener’s 
greed the nice increase in certain fine 
yellow varieties with names like Golden 
Pedestal, Goldbeater, Golden Sceptre, 
Croesus, Fortune and February Gold. 


Daffodils, A Good Investment 


Golden daffodils, or, for that matter, 
white ones as well, have been coveted 
and treasured by gardeners as have no 
other spring-flowering bulbs of our time. 
The narcissi, to use the botanical rather 
than the popular English name of daffo- 
dil, have the great virtue of usually 
being permanent in our gardens. It is 
true that in certain sections the grub of 


My Expertences in Growing 


Daftodils, Tulips, 
and Difficult Plants 
in California 
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the narcissus fly eats out 
the heart of the bulb, 
while in others the micro- 
scopic nematodes, or 
basal rot, or the mysteri- 
ous mosaic disease wreaks 
havoc. There is little the 
amateur can do except be 
sure his bulbs are sound 
when planted and not 
soft in the neck from grub 
infestation, and ruth- 
lessly pull up while still 













In the famous sunken gardens of Mr. and 





growing and destroy any 
which have stunted, 
curved and sickly, striped foliage. Yet, 
while I have had losses of valuable novel- 
ties, on the whole daffodils have in- 
creased and stayed with me as have no 
other bulbs. A dozen Golden Pedestal 
imported in the second year of the de- 
pression had become more than thirty 
when dug this fall, and what other gold 
buried in the garden or even invested 
with great care has so tripled in that 
time? About eight years ago I bought 
twenty-five bulbs of Lord Kitchener and 
today, though they have only been dug 
and divided once, there are hundreds. 
Their bitter taste makes them immune 
to gophers and mice, who certainly have 
eaten many of my tulips, crocuses and 
hyacinths. 

But apart from this there are two good 
reasons why amateurs should feature, as 
I do, daffodils in their spring gardens— 
one is their ease of culture, the other 
their earliness and long season. I found 
them perfectly happy in the sticky adobe 
of my first Stanford garden, able to en- 
dure and flourish in the stiff, rather thin 
clay soil of my westward-facing Berkeley 
garden, and here in Wildcat Canyon 
facing north and east, with a deep sandy 
loam, they persist and flower year after 
year. I have found that they prefer 
about half sunshine and half shade, and 
will stand full sunshine but not full 
shade. They are permanent in my little 
orchard under apple and peach trees, but 
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I have even had them for years among 
thin eucalyptus, and that did not faze 
them. They love water when growing; 
I have never seen them get too much. 
If planted with the tops say four or five 
inches below the surface—the exact 
depth is unimportant—and kept weeded, 
the foliage not being cut back but al- 
lowed to dry off naturally, they are satis- 
fied. Replant when crowded. I do it 
when convenient, sometimes in three 
years, often at longer intervals. 


I Recommend These Varieties 


In claiming that the season of the 
daffodil was long I did not mean that 
the flowers lasted for many weeks or 
that the same bulbs produced successive 
crops, but that by a careful selection of 
varieties not only would the full range 
of form and even of color or shade be 
obtained but that the season could read- 
ily be extended for six weeks or more. 
For some years the exclusion of foreign 
daffodil bulbs made this desirable choice 
difficult, but now we have Pacific coast 
grown stock in such a range and at such 
reasonable prices that anyone can dupli- 
cate my season. Here are some lists of 
varieties, the less expensive ones selected 
from the two hundred or more I have 
sometime grown. They are, for con- 
venience, arranged in the classes made 
by the English specialists. Of the bunch 
flowered Polyanthus or Tazetta narcis- 
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Mrs. R. P. Butchart in Victoria, B. C. 


recommend Sir Watkin 
until the far finer newer 
yellows are less expen- 
sive, Bernardino, Croe- 
sus, Whitewell and, for a 
splurge, the lovely John 
Evelyn. The Leedsiis are 
always white, sometimes 
with yellow cups. Lord 
Kitchener is still my first 
choice for an inexpensive 
available mid-season 
flower, and for a second 
the dead white, late, but 








sus doubtless the earliest and generally 
most preferred are Paper White and the 
vellow and orange Soleil d’Or; these 
often flower by Christmas or earlier 
when planted early or, better still, left 
in the ground from year to year. The 
rush leaved true jonquils such as the 
Campernelle are early and so are the 
yellow jonquil hybrids, Buttercup and 
Golden Sceptre, lovely, vigorous, pro- 
lific crosses between jonquils and trum- 
pet daffodils: try one of these. 

Of the yellow trumpets I suggest King 
Alfred for early and Emperor or its very 
popular improvement, Tresserve, for 
later. The yellow and white trumpets 
are less popular so I name only one, 
Spring Glory, which is earlier and far 
better than the old bi-color Empress. 
If you want a fine white trumpet daffo- 
dil try Eve or the very late Mme. de 
Graaff. At the other end of the scale 
come the poet’s narcissus, white flowers 
with very shallow yellow, red-rimmed 
central discs. The earlier ones like Or- 
natus or Horace do better in California 
than the late, more moisture-loving 
Recurvus, but Rupert Brooke and 
Sonata, both late, do well here. 

Between the trumpets and the poets 
many hybrids have been raised, divided 
into sections such as Incomparabilis, 
Leedsiis and Barriis. In the Incomps, 
generally yellow or white with large 
yellow cups sometimes edged red, | 
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beautiful, Hera. From 
the shallower cupped Barriis I suggest 
Early Surprise, Sunrise, Seagull and the 
old, later Barrii conspicuus, with Firetail 
as still better than any of these but 
higher in price. 

Double daffodils leave me cold, as I 
admire form and this they lack, but as 
others may feel differently I name Twink 
and Snowsprite as, in my opinion, the 
two best inexpensive doubles. 


Tulips and How to Buy Them 


One might liken outlay for daffodils 
to money spent for a good felt hat—a 
man’s hat, of course, for women’s hats 
are merely annuals while men’s are 
hardy perennials and can be comfortably 
worn as long as one’s wife will allow, 
passing with the seasons from best to 
second and ultimately, in a disreputable 
but comfortable old age, to garden use. 
Buying tulips is more like going out for 
a fine restaurant meal or to grand opera 
or the theatre. The return is quick, 
colorful, gorgeous, quite essential to a 
full life, but something to think about 
afterwards rather than to expect re- 
newal without further expenditure. Of 
course many tulips under particularly 
favorable conditions and a few under 
ordinary ones will survive the first sea- 
son and make a very decent showing a 
second or later seasons, but they are 
always at their best the spring after you 
buy them and I often regret my own 
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Third Chapter in the Series © 
Trials of a 


Sunset Gardener 


By 


SYDNEY B. 
MITCHELL 


reluctance to do the obvious thing, dis- 
card them after flowering and leave the 
ground at once free for summer plants. 
They are cheap enough to do this in 
most gardens. As my object is not to 
repeat cultural directions easily found, 
I will merely say they like half shade, 
will endure full sun, should not be given 
windy locations, prefer a light, rich, 
sandy soil and, unlike daffodils, may be 
planted as late as December without 
much deterioration, though I would 
always prefer to get them under ground 
by Thanksgiving in California. 

I have tried dozens of varieties and 
believe the average gardener will be wise 
to leave the earlies and the doubles alone 
and put his money into the taller, later 
singles of the Darwin, Cottage and 
Breeder classes. The following selec- 
tions, arranged by color, are personal 
but may be of help to those wading 
through long lists. They may not be 
the very best for you, but they are all 
good and all sturdy. In pure whites 
take Carrara (Cottage); for yellows 
Inglescombe Yellow or the paler Moon- 
light (both Cottage); in light bronze | 
think Bronze Queen is best, and if a 
rich, darker Breeder is wanted add the 
mahogany and gold Louis XIV. For 
orange reds Panorama and Hammer 
Hales (both Cottage) are hard to beat. 
Clara Butt (Darwin) and Inglescombe 
Pink and Rosabella (both Cottage) are 
three good cheap pinks; while in the rose 
and carmine shades with salmon and 
amber flushes Ambrosia and Dido, two 
wonderful newer tulips, are outstanding. 
In the rose and carmine reds Farncombe 
Sanders and Pride of Haarlem are still 
excellent. There are also a few fancy or 
edged flowers or ones of unusual form 
worth a trial, my selection being Picotée, 
Orange King, Sirene (a reflexed petalled 
tulip), Prince of Orange and the new and 
very striking Parrot variety Fantasy, 
with its serrated petals and flaunting 
beauty. I have found a dozen bulbs of 
one variety (Continued on page 41 
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The First of Two Articles 
Growing Lilies in Sunset Gardens 


FOR several years I have enjoyed 
growing lilies in my Santa Rosa 
garden. What I have found out about 
our most common varieties may be of 
interest to other SUNSET readers. 

The soil in which lilies are to be grown 
is of primary importance, as good drain- 
age is anecessity. A rather sandy loam 
is usually satisfactory and, contrary to 
some opinion, lime is not distasteful to 
most lilies. The two exceptions are 
L. auratum and the native L. pardalinum. 

If the soil is naturally well drained it 
will not be necessary to resort to special 
treatment. But a heavy soil with poor 
aeration must be broken up to a depth 
of two feet and lightened with sand and 
leaf mold or peat before being used for 
lilies. Lilies will not endure soggy soil 
as it induces rot in the fleshy scales. 

Here we must consider whether the 
bulbs are to be put into a special bed or 
used about the garden in borders and 
shrubbery wherever they would add to 
the picture. The latter is certainly the 
happiest arrangement where they are 
safe from rodents and a proper situation 
may be found. All lilies do well in light 
shade but not all require it. 


What Lilies Do Gophers Eat? 


There is a sharp division between the 
lilies that gophers and field mice will or 
will not eat. The white bulbs are edible, 
indeed they are so used in China, and the 
red ones bitter and distasteful. For- 
tunately, the regal lilies, which are 
among the most beautiful of the genus, 
are rodent proof, not particular as to 
soil, and may be used anywhere in the 
garden, except in deep shade, requiring 
no staking. Sulphureum and Sargentiae, 
both fine long trumpet varieties and the 
waxy petaled yellow Hansoni are also 
bitter and safe. By planting these 
varieties at large throughout the garden 
and confining the edible bulbs to wire 
baskets or a bed surrounded by wire, 
the garden may easily take on a lilied 
aspect in perfect security. 

Having planned a lily planting the 
next thing is to get the bulbs, for al- 
though one may and should also try 
seeds of at least some varieties, it would 
not be pleasant to wait the usual three 
years necessary to bring these into 
flower. True some of the varieties, 
notably Longiflorum and Philippinense, 
blossom the second year from seed, 
three years is the rule except with special 
methods not pursued by the amateur. 
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The stem rooting varieties are gener- 
ally planted with the top of the bulb 
about eight or nine inches below the sur- 
face. However, in our locality it is 
decidedly open to question as to whether 
this is necessary. In colder climes heav- 
ing and thawing of the soil must be 
guarded against in this way, but we.are 
succeeding with lily bulbs four or five 
inches deep at the most, and it seems 
logical that providing the stem roots 
have plenty of space, this lesser depth 
is sufficient. Our lilies are unlikely to 
begin growing too early as the earth 
warms and there seems no other reason 
for deep planting here. 


Buy Western Bulbs 


Two lilies, Candidum and Testaceum, 
must be planted in the summer as they 
are dormant then and only for a few 
weeks. They should be ordered early 
and set at once with a covering of but 
two or three inches of soil. They have 
no roots coming from the stem above the 
bulb as most lilies do. The majority of 
lilies are best planted in the fall if they 
can be bought at that time. Some of 
the imported bulbs cannot be had until 
early spring, when they may be put into 
beds previously made ready and should 
flower the same season. 

A thriving bulb industry is being car- 
ried on in the Pacific Northwest whence 
seeds and bulbs of many varieties of 
lilies may be bought. California, too, 
has its bulb farms in lesser numbers and 
all of these western catalogues are most 
interesting. The western lily farms 
often ship bulbs with the fleshy roots 
attached, a decided advantage as much 
strength is thus saved. 


Mark Your Lilies 


Three bulbs of a variety make a nice 
effect planted about eight inches apart 
for the larger varieties and a little less 
in such varieties as Elegans and Tenui- 
folium. They should, of all plants, have 
a marker as a safeguard when dormant, 
and this stake should always be put in 
the same position in relation to the 
bulbs so that the grower may know at a 
glance where they are situated. There 
is no more unpleasant feeling than cut- 
ting into a precious bulb through ignor- 
ance of its whereabouts in the garden. 
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As to bulbils, which are little new 
bulbs produced at the leaf axis, these are 
found on Liliums tigrinum, sargentiae, 
sulphureum, and bulbiferum. They be- 
come ripe and loosen about the time the 
flowers open and sometimes even form 
roots before falling. One may easily 
test them and when they come away 
very readily they are to be removed and 
planted, not very deep, an inch of cover 
is about right, in a sandy soil. These 
form flowering bulbs in about two years. 

You may hear growers speak of scaling 
lilies which refers to the fact that the 
outer scales of a lily bulb may be re- 
moved and planted just as the bulbils 
are and will form a bulb at one and 
sometimes both ends. 


Growing Lilies from Seeds 


Growing lilies from seeds is both in- 
teresting and profitable, especially where 
a large planting is the ultimate inten- 
tion. And really the average garden 
should easily provide room for at least 
fifty or one hundred bulbs, since a suc- 
cession may be kept in flower all summer 
and they do not require an undue 
amount of space. 

Packets of lily seed may be had from 
many general catalogues, at least in the 
ordinary varieties. But the lily special- 
ists often have seeds of the rarer sorts 
and it is wise to order these as soon as 
the lists appear, for they may presently 
be sold out. I lost a year with some 
L. Krameri through negligence in this 
respect. 

Seed may be sown in fall or spring in 
our climate. For the amateur, I believe 
pots, sunk in a cold frame, or boxes that 
can be covered if desired are best. The 
soil should be about two-thirds sandy 
loam and one-third very fine old leaf 
mold, well sifted through a one-fourth 
inch mesh with even finer soil for the 
covering. One-fourth inch of soil above 
the seeds will be sufficient if they are 
carefully watered. 

I sowed seeds from the Regal lily 
(of my own growing) last September as 
soon as they had ripened, in a small lug 
box. They germinated in a few weeks 
and were kept in a sunny window of an 
unheated room, where they continued to 
grow through the winter. These plants 
were moved to the open ground in 
March to rows a foot apart with three 
inches between the bulbs. In August (as 
I write this) they are still thriving with 
a possibility of some bloom next spring. 
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1. I plant sweet peas in late 
fall for spring and early sum- 
mer bloom. This is my method. 
Choose a spot in your garden 
where the sweet peas will receive 
plenty of sunlight in the fore- 
noon, but not in the afternoon. 


Plant Sweet Peas Now For Early Bloom 


A Prize-Winning Garden Movie By Mrs. R. H. Barksdale, Hollister, California. 
This 1s One of Many Excellent Garden Movies Submitted in the Recent Contest. 
In Subsequent Issues of the Magazine Other Prize-Winners Will Be Featured. 























3. Mark off a space 2 feet wide 
and the desired length. Apply 
a liberal coat of well-rotted ma- 
nure. Bonemeal and (in some 
soils) lime are also beneficial. 
Use cow manure if soil is light, 
barnyard manure if soil is heavy. 


2. Prepare your soil in early 
fall for the longer the ground 
lies turned over and in a rough 
state, the more mellow it will 
be, and the happier your sweet 
peas. Sweet peas require deeply 
dug and quite rich garden soil. 








4. Beginning at one end, spade 
a ditch across one end of your 
space, removing the dirt there- 
from and placing it at the oppo- 
site end of the plot. Remember 
sweet peas love deep spading 
—2 feet deep is about right. 
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5. Now throw the dirt from 
your second row of spading into 
the first ditch and so on until 
the last row, which is filled with 
the dirt from the first ditch. 
This is “trenching.” Mix ma- 
nure thoroughly with the soil. 


7. Wait for a pleasant day in 
November or December when 
the clods break up easily and 
loosely. Then rake your soil 
thoroughly and plant seeds an 
inch apart and an inch deep. 
Cover and firm soil with foot. 


6. For late fall planting, select 
the Late or Summer Flowering 
Spencers, a strain which pro- 
duces quantities of good bloom. 
Buy the best seed possible, get- 
ting variety of colors. Seeds ad- 
vertised in Sunset are dependable. 


8. Watch for pests. If slugs 
take your first sprouts, apply one 
of the poison baits for slugs and 
snails, If birds are your enemy, 
cover the tiny seedlings with 
a screen or wire netting until 
the plants are well established. 
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9. When plants are three inches 
high, thin to a foot apart, pinch- 
ing out the top for sturdy 
growth, leaving about four leaves 
on the plant. Now give each 
little vine a twig support as 
the wind may twist and ruin it. 
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11. After the last rains, hoe well 
and mulch with peat moss or 
manure; otherwise constant hoe- 
ing will be necessary to keep soil 
friable. After rains cease, irrigate 
plants thoroughly once a week. 
Avoid sprinkling the foliage. 


10. When plants have reached a 
height of six or eight inches, 
put up the permanent support. 
Chicken wire of coarse mesh is 
good in all but the hottest cli- 
mates where bamboo or string 
support is better. Tie lightly. 
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12. Now enjoy the delicate 
beauty of your flowers. Pick 
them regularly, keep seed pods 
picked off. When plants start 
flowering, apply commercial 
plant food occasionally. Spray 


regularly to eliminate aphis. 
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To Which Era Does Your 


HERE is more than a century of 

progress behind the modern range 
that graces the modern western home 
kitchen. Years of cooking and baking 
under conditions that must certainly 
have tried women’s dispositions as well 
as their backs have gone into the devel- 
opment, the evolution if you will, of the 
electric and gas ranges of today. 

In the family tree of these sleek mod- 
ern beauties we find the huge outdoor 
oven of the days of the Padres; the open 
camp fire of the covered wagon trains 
across the prairies; the fireplace, with 
crane and Dutch oven, of the days of 
gold; the homely old wood and coal 
range that heated up the kitchen im- 
partially in July as in December, and 
that blackened pots and pans and dish 
cloths and hands maliciously; the early 
gas range, top heavy and awkward, 
uniformly dingy, and absolutely without 
control as to oven heat. And now we 
have, added unto usefulness and con- 
venience hitherto undreamed, attractive 
colors, graceful lines, and utter cleanli- 
ness at all times. 

It is good for us, if we possess a good, 
up-to-date range, to have the experience 
occasionally of cooking on a coal or wood 
range in camp, in order that we may 
appreciate what we have; and it is good 
for us, if we haven’t a good, up-to-date 
range, to try one out, perhaps in the 
home of a friend, or in the demonstra- 
tion kitchen of a local store, or the home 
service department of a public utility 
cempany, in order that we may appre- 
ciate what we are missing! If the stove 
you are using from three to six hours 
every day is an archaic monstrosity, or 
even merely inconvenient and unreli- 
able, do, I urge you, begin now to lay 
plans for giving yourself a real treat in 
the form of a really modern kitchen 
range. 

Whether you will select an electric 
range or a gas range depends, of course, 
upon your own personal preference and 
your local facilities. Controversy be- 
tween “pro-gas” and “pro-electric’”’ 
range users waxes almost as heated as 
controversy over politics, so we shall 
play safe and not commit ourselves! 
Generally speaking, rates on both gas 
and electricity average considerably 
lower throughout Sunset Land than 
they do in other sections of the United 
States. 

If by good chance you are ready to 
go shopping for a new kitchen range, 
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you will want to look for a number of 
features that are really worth while. 

First and most important in my esti- 
mation is the matter of oven tempera- 
ture control. Don’t, I beseech you, buy 
a range that is not equipped with a good 
regulator. You may say, “I’ve baked 
for years without an oven regulator, and 
I guess I can get along.” I used to feel 
the same way, but I can say in all sin- 
cerity that after using a thermostat- 
controlled oven for some time in a test- 
ing kitchen, I found myself actually 
detesting to bake anything in the un- 
regulated oven of my own apartment 
kitchen range. Many a good cake and 
roast and pie and batch of cookies is 
spoiled in the baking, you know. A good 
recipe and careful measuring and mixing 
are of no avail when the oven is too hot 
or too cool for correct baking of the food 
in question. 

In addition to the oven heat regulator, 
some ranges are equipped with time con- 
trol as well. With such a stove, one may 
put a casserole or roast in the oven in 
the morning, set the clock for the time 
the oven is to be turned on and the tem- 
perature regulator for the correct heat, 
and go off to club meeting or party for 
the afternoon with mind entirely free 
from dinner plans and worries. 

Insulated ovens are featured in the 
better new ranges. The advantages of 
good insulation are obvious: the heat is 
concentrated inside the oven instead of 
being radiated in the kitchen, thus sav- 
ing fuel costs and promoting the comfort 
of the cook. 

The grates, sides and bottoms of many 
of these new ovens are so constructed 
that they can be easily removed for 
cleaning—a worthwhile feature when 





one admits that berry pies and escal- 
loped potatoes will occasionally run 
over! 

New indeed are the broiling arrange- 
ments in these new stoves. The pans are 
designed to permit all excess fat and 
juices to drip away out of reach of the 





flames, at the same time salvaging them 
for use as gravy if desired. 

Underneath the burners on most gas 
ranges is a drawer, which in addition to 
its ordinary use as a place to store iron 
skillets and the like, is most useful as a 
warm, moisture-proof hiding place for 
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Kitchen Range Belong? 


cereals, crackers, and crisp cookies. In 
damp, foggy sections of the West this 
feature is particularly appreciated, for 
it is too bad to let lovely crisp cookies 
lose their freshness and droop in sad 
dejection, when a little thought and 





attention to their proper storing would 
prevent the difficulty. 

If you are buying a gas range, you will 
choose between a lid-top and an open- 
top stove, again according to your own 





Asks Marjorie H. Black 


Western Home Economist 


preference. If you elect to buy an open- 
top gas range, look for one with gratings 
so arranged that small as well as large 
utensils may sit securely upon them 
without tipping. If you get a lid-top 
range, you know it will take a little 
longer for food to reach boiling tem- 
perature, but that after the lid-top is 
heated, cooking will continue with a very 
small flow of gas, and will continue for 
as much as ten or fifteen minutes after 
the gas is turned off. It is possible also 
to keep two or three pots of food cook- 
ing, using the heat from only one burner. 
I find that a lid-top range is ideal for 
heating fat for deep-fat frying, as the 
fat is easily held at an even temperature. 
Be sure to find out the manufacturer’s 
directions for caring for the lid-top if you 
buy that type stove, and follow them 
carefully for best results. 

Whether you select an open-top or 
lid-top model gas range, do get one with 
a pilot light, and eliminate the nuisance 
of everlastingly using a match to light 
the gas. If you want to be decidedly 
up-to-date, you can get a range with an 
automatic lighter, so that you need 
merely turn on the gas and presto, it is 
lighted! 

One apparently small improvement in 
range design which really looms large 
in importance is the treatment of the 
gas cocks or valve openings — in other 
words, the little “handles” by which we 
turn the gas on and off. No longer do 
they reach out in impudent fashion to 
catch and tear pockets and apron ties. 
Instead, they are imbedded in the mani- 
fold, which is now closed to make a solid 
front. 

Does your kitchen have a radiator in 
it? Not many western kitchens that | 
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have visited are so blessed, which ex- 
plains the popularity of the kitchen- 
heater model gas range. You may de- 
cide upon a model with trash-burning 
firebox, which serves also as a heater 
(and do see that the firebox contains a 
gas outlet for igniting the trash), or you 
may elect to get one of the new models 
that is designed solely for the purpose of 
heating the kitchen, and not for trash 
burning at all. In this range, the firebox 
is something like a miniature gas fur- 
nace, giving off heat in an efficient man- 
ner without permitting the products of 
combustion of the gas to mix with the 
air we breathe. Heating the kitchen on 
cold mornings by means of the open oven 
is not recommended as healthful prac- 
tice. 

If you are deciding upon an electric 
range, and at the same time feel the need 
of occasional kitchen heating, it is pos- 
sible to buy a combination electric and 
coal or wood range; or, better yet, buy 
a good portable electric heater which 
may be plugged into an outlet on the 
stove and thus take advantage of the 
special low rate for current used for 
cooking. 

So far we have been considering the 
construction of the new ranges from the 
standpoint of usefulness and conveni- 
ence. Now let’s think about them in 
relation to your own particular kitchen 
and to your special needs. 

Are you thinking of giving yourself a 
new deal, and redecorating your kitchen? 
Why not let your new kitchen range 
determine the color plan of the room— 
or, conversely, choose your range to fit 
your color scheme. You can get such 
attractive color combinations in the 
lovely enamel finish of the new stoves— 
yellows, grays, greens, mottled effects, 
and white, any of which will harmonize 
nicely with usual kitchen color combina- 
tions. If your stove and your linoleum 
go together well, it is easy to make the 
rest of your kitchen attractive. 

The size of the range is worth con- 
sidering, in relation to the amount of 
cooking you are in the habit of doing, 
and the number of persons in your fam- 
ily. A medium-sized oven may be just 
right for a small family, but would be 
hopelessly inadequate for a large group. 
Imagine trying to get a sixteen-pound 
turkey for Thanksgiving, into a kitchen- 
ette-size oven! The size of the top-of- 
stove cooking (Continued on Page 22 
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MOTHERS: Doctor and Junior 


agree on this new hot breakfast cereal. 





The NEW im- 
proved Wheat 
Hearts contains 
88.4% more 
Vitamin B than 
whole wheat, yet 
children vote 
it best tasting 
breakfast food. 


Goodbye to “‘trouble-at-the-breakfast-table” 
when your youngster tastes that first spoonful 
of new Wheat Hearts. And that, busy lady, 
takes a big load off your mind, because Wheat 
Hearts now contains a large percentage of pure 
wheal germ. 





Just ask your doctor—he knows wheat germ 
as one of the richest sources of Vitamin B, the 
wonderful element responsible for growth and 
appetite. Without Vitamin B, the other six 
known vitamins cannot perform their functions 
and are worthless. Let him explain how im- 
portant it is to serve your child at least 4 howls 
of Wheat Hearts every week—because the new 
Wheat Hearts actually contains 88.4% more 
Vitamin B than whole wheat itself and 114% 
times more than you get in ordinary farina-type 
cereals. 

But don’t forget Betty and Junior! They 
like Wheat Hearts, too. No more coaxing to 
get your child to eat cereal. The addition of 
succulent wheat germ gives the new Wheat 

Hearts a creamy richness and a 
nut-like flavor all children love! 


= © 
FREE ($1.50value) 


Martha Meade's 
Tid-Bit Tray 













In beautiful lifetime chromium. Untarnishable mirror 


polish . . . regular silver weight. It’s the new, smart 
way to serve sandwiches, candy or petits fours. Valuable 
offer made for short time only, simply to induce you to 
try new Wheat Hearts. 





1 SPERRY Four Co., : 
San Francisco, Calif. 0 
Gentlemen: a 
Enclosed please find tops from two packages of a 

g Wheat Hearts (Note: If you prefer you can send 4 
instead top trom one package and roc), for which u 
please send me postpaid the Martha Meade Tid- i 
Bit Tray. ‘ 
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surface should be considered, too. We 
all know how inconvenient it is to try 
to fit three or four large kettles and 
skillets together on top of a small range. 

Ranges, it seems, are all made in one 
standard height. It is possible, however, 
if you are extremely short or extremely 
tall, to have the height altered, either 
by cutting down or building up the legs 
|of the range. The legs may be removed 
| entirely and a cab- 
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ents is followed. The grain is not quite 
so fine textured, but that is to be ex- 

pected when the volume is greater. 
The methods of cooking meats have 
changed a great deal from ones we have 
always considered correct. For instance, 
it has been found that searing does not 
keep juices in the meat as was formerly 
believed; in fact, a roast which has been 
seared will show greater shrinkage than 
one which has not, 





inet built to sup- 
port the range. 
Before you move 
your new range in- 
to your kitchen, 
stop and consider 
if you should have 
it installed where 
the old one was, 
just because the 
range always has 
stood there, or 
whether a better 
place for it could 
be found. Try to 
place the range 
where a good light 
will strike the oven 











Demonstrated this Month at 
SUNSET HOME INSTITUTE 


On Monday, November 13, at 2:30 
p. m., Miss Marjorie Black will give a 
most interesting demonstration of new 
ideas and methods in “hot and cold’’ 
cookery—in other words, range and 
refrigerator recipes—in the Roof Gar- 
den Auditorium of The Emporium, San 
Francisco. Every Sunset homemaker 
in the Bay Region is very cordially 
invited to come and bring her friends. 


also the meat is 
drier and has less 
of the rich meat 
flavor. 
Experiments 
have shown that 
constant low tem- 
perature for roast- 
ing will give better 
results than con- 
stant high temper- 
ature. It is pos- 
sible to place roast 
in a cold oven and 
obtain excellent re- 
sults, although the 
time allowed must 
be a bit longer. 








—light from a win- 
dow by day, and artificial light at night. 
New ideas in cooking are constantly 
coming to the fore. I do not mean 
merely new recipes. Many of our long- 
established ideas as to the correct meth- 
ods of mixing and cooking certain foods 
| are being overhauled and revised by re- 
search workers, in laboratories and in 
honest-to-goodness home kitchens as 
well. Just to illustrate, here is a brand- 
new method of combining the ingredi- 
ents of Angel Food Cake, which results 
in a much bigger cake than the same 
|ingredients will yield when combined 
| by the old method. And here are some 
|rather upsetting new ideas on meat 


|cookery, all thoroughly tested and ap- 


| proved, I assure you, before being offered 
to you here. 


Angel Food Cake 


1 cupful of flour 

44 teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of egg whites (9-10) 

114 cupfuls of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of cream of tartar 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla or 

14 teaspoonful grated orange and lemon 
rind mixed together 





Sift flour, measure and sift again with 
salt. Combine unbeaten egg whites with 
24 of the sugar (or about 7% cupful), add 
ithe cream of tartar, and beat with a 


| wire whisk until the egg whites are stiff ~ 


/enough to stand in peaks but are not 
dry. Sift the remaining sugar with the 
flour several times, and add all at once 
to the beaten egg whites; add the flavor- 

| ing and mix well by folding, not beating. 

| Pour into an ungreased angel food pan 
and bake about 1 hour in a moderately 
slow oven (325°). Allow the cake to 
hang in the inverted pan until cold. 
The volume will be greater than when 
the usual method of combining ingredi- 


If you insist up- 
on searing meat, for the sake of the 
“browned” flavor, place the roast in a 
hot oven (500°) for 20 to 30 minutes, 
then reduce temperature to 300° and 
finish baking. 

All roasts will have a better flavor if 
roasted in an uncovered pan, the only 
exception being veal which, due to low 
fat content, is better baked in a covered 
roaster. Meat will shrink more in a cov- 
ered dish than in an open one. 

Roasts may be seasoned with salt and 
pepper before being placed in the oven, 
or if preferred after they: have been in 
for half an hour; or part of the seasonings 
may be applied before putting into the 
oven and the remainder later. 

In broiling, meats should be turned 
just once, rather than several times as 
the older directions advised. When the 
fat is a delicate brown and the meat 
looks cooked turn it over. The oven 
should be heated to 500° before broiling. 
A steak 1 inch thick will require about 
IO minutes for medium rare; 14 to 2 
inches thick, 20 to 25 minutes. For 
single lamb chops allow 10 to 15 minutes; 
double, 25 to 25 minutes. 


Time Table for Roasting Meat 
BEEF: 20 to 30 minutes at 500°, finish 
at 300°. 
Rare—16 minutes per pound. 
Medium—22 minutes per pound. 
Well-done—3o minutes per pound. 
PorK: I5 minutes at 500°, finish at 300°. 
Loin—30 minutes per pound. 
Shoulder—z5 to 30 minutes per pound. 
Fresh ham—2z5 to 30 min. per pound. 
Fresh butt—45 to 50 min. per pound. 
LaMB: 30 minutes at 500°; finish at 300°. 
35 minutes per pound. 
VEAL: 25 minutes at 500°; finish at 260°. 
25 minutes per pound. 
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NIGHT ...before your fire... 


What has that to do with your washing machine? 


Loses burning brightly, lamps burning low, 
childreninbed, you two on the davenport as you 
used to sit not so many years ago before there 
were logs or lamps or a davenport or children 
of your own. 


You're not thinking about washing machines. 
Your Apex is forgotten...along with your dust 
cloth and scouring powder and floor mop...in 
the overwhelming contentmentof the moment. 
We don’t blame you. We forget about washers 
ourselves at such times, even though making 
them is a pretty big part of our business. 


And yet, your Apex plays an important part in 
those precious moments. » We’re glad... glad 
because in lightening burdens and saving time 
we're inspiring more moments like these in 
homes like yours. 


But this, after all, is an advertisement. We have 
products to sell... washing machines that offer 
more downright value than you'll find in any 
others. We have them in models for every purse 
...in wringer and wringerless types...each with 
outstanding and exclusive features... and each 
“An APEX of Happiness”. 


@ AND SO, perhaps, we may be forgiven for mentioning them, and for 
suggesting that if there is no modern washing machine in your home, 
you visit your nearest Apex dealer, whose name we will gladly send you. 





WE 0O OUR PART 





WASHERS + IRONERS * CLEANERS * REFRIGERATORS 
MORE THAN TWO MILLION IN USE 


APEX-ROTAREX MANUFACTURING COMPANY * OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
SubsidiaryofApexElectricalManufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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~~ Cranberry Salad Mold.~ rT 
Ihe Kitchen | | 
TRADEMARK REGISTERED, "2 
Thesé recipes are designed to be clipped and 
i mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
_/ hot liquid may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 
— —— 
af e repara: 10n 
7 sities Cranberry Salad Mold 
(Illustrated on this page) 
RN 2 packages of lemon-flavored gelatine 1 cupful of celery, ground or cut fine 
V} 3 cupfuls of hot liquid (water and 1 pound of uncooked cranberries, 
+ pineapple juice mixed) ground 
“,2 ~~ ¥ cupful of sugar 14 cupful of nuts, chopped fine 
<f} Ry. 1 cupful of crushed pineapple, drained 
J Heat the liquid drained from the crushed pine- FOR SUNDAY DINNER 
ce apple with enough water to make 3 cupfuls of liquid. A 
= =e When hot (but not boiling) pour over the lemon Buttered ee ee . wi 
= — jell preparation, add the sugar, and stir until thor- ae ee. oa 
Aaa = SUGAR oughly dissolved. Set bowl in a pan of ice water DateBars Coffee wi 
sugar and = until the liquid begins to congeal, then fold in the ee 
stir eee other ingredients and pour into a large shallow pan. in 
dissolved ~~ ‘moe Chill until firm. To serve, cut in squares and serve on lettuce, with mayonnaise ta 
' thinned with sweet cream, or made fluffy with whipped cream. Serves 12.—Mrs. ai 
H. M. S., Los Angeles, California. ou 
co 
Tuscany Vegetables Sa 
6 tablespoonfuls of fine salad oil __ 1 medium-sized golden yellow crook- 
1 medium-sized onion, sliced very thin necked squash 
1 small green pepper, sliced length- 3 large ripe tomatoes 
wise, very thin 
Into a heavy frying pan (with a tight-fitting A TOP-OF-STOVE DINNER 
J cover) put the salad oil, and add the vegetables in — 
; . ‘ . F Lettuce with French Dressing 3 
layers, as follows, dusting each layer with salt and Swiss Steak  *Tuscany Vegetables . 
pepper. Over the bottom arrange the sliced onion, i. a” 
until partly then the green peppers, then the squash, prepared 
congealed ++ as follows: wash but do not peel it; slice in 44-inch 
iments : slices, removing the seedy section from the center part of the squash, but leaving 
the end portions in solid slices. Over the top arrange the sliced tomatoes. Add in 
: 4 tablespoonfuls of hot water, cover tightly, and cook slowly on top of the stove sal 
y or in the oven (350 degrees) for about 45 minutes. The vegetables should be of 
tender but whole, and when turned out on a heated vegetable dish they present ch 
a very colorful and appetizing appearance.—Mrs. F. M. C., Portland, Oregon. an 
cel 
Emergency Corned Beef de Luxe Sp 
J With a can of corned beef in the refrigerator, MY PET EMERGENCY DINNER W 
unexpected company at 5:30 in the afternoon holds == 
we steed a P Crab Cocktail 
To no terror for me. The following simple recipe comes *Emergency Corned Beef de Luxe 
<2 to my rescue. I have served it dozens of times, and ae 
GF not once have guests failed to ask for the recipe. Quick Chocolate Pudding 
verte Cheese and Crackers _ Drip Coffee 
Here it is: 
1 tin of corned beef Prepared mustard 
2 cupfuls of cracker crumbs Shortening for frying 
1 egg, slightly beaten oft 
When ice-cold, one tin of corned beef can be cut into 11 or 12 slices, yielding an 
enough to serve six persons. When you have sliced it, spread the slices generously sm 
on both sides with mustard. Then dip into the beaten egg (to which a spoonful an 
of water has been added) and then in the cracker crumbs. Be sure the slices are sel 
well crumbed. Heat a generous amount of shortening in a large heavy frying pan, inc 
= and when it is very hot put in the slices and fry them a golden brown on each side. lay 
; The slices will brown in a little over ten minutes. Remove to a hot platter, and ha 
ithe squares keep hot in the oven until needed. They can stand indefinitely and will be just ing 
saath tie te as delicious as when first made. Serve garnished with slices of orange topped with spi 
lettuce with a bit of jelly or slices of sweet pickle. This is a delightful main dish, and the meat all 
mayonnaise “ costs anywhere from 11 to 20 cents for six persons!—Mrs. C. F. D., Monrovia, wa 
California. W. 
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U. 6. PATENT OPFICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 


The Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Veal Turbans 


(Illustrated on this page) 


6 strips of veal round, about 6 inches 2 tablespoonfuls of chopped green 
long, 2 inches wide and !'% inch pepper 
thick 4 cupful of milk 

14 pound of lean salt pork 1 egg, slightly beaten 

1 cupful of dried bread crumbs Salt and pepper 


1 tablespoonful of chopped onion 


Butter 6 individual custard cups and line each 
with a strip of veal which has been sprinkled with 
salt and pepper. Chop the salt pork and combine 
with other ingredients, mixing well. Fill this mix- 
ture into the cups, pressing in lightly. Set the cups 
in a shallow pan for convenience in handling; add a 
tablespoonful of water to each cup, and put into 








A PRETTY PLATE DINNER 


*Veal Turbans with Tomato Sauce 
Escalloped Potatoes 
String Beans Pickled Peaches 
Hot Rolls Blackberry Jelly 
Orange Icebox Cake Coffee 








a moderate oven (375 degrees) to bake for an hour. When ready to serve, turn 
out on a hot platter, pour tomato sauce over and around the turbans (do not 
completely cover them with it, however), and garnish with parsley.—R. L. C., 


San Rafael, California. 


Stuffed Tomatoes Unusual 


It is always a pleasant surprise to come upon the crispy slices of water chestnuts 
in these stuffed tomatoes, for they retain their crispness even though cooked. 
I prefer the fresh ones found in the Chinese markets, but the canned ones may be 


used very nicely. Here is the recipe: 


4 Chinese water chestnuts 1 cupful of thin cream sauce 
¥% cupful of cooked celery, cut fine 4 medium-sized tomatoes 


¥ cupful of chopped hard-cooked eggs 


Peel the chestnuts, cut in thin slices, and let stand 
in cold water until ready to use. Prepare the cream 
sauce (2 tablespoonfuls of butter, 1 tablespoonful 
of flour, 1 cupful of milk). Add the cooked celery, 
chopped hard-cooked eggs, and water chestnuts, 
and season to taste with salt and pepper. Remove 
centers of tomatoes and fill shells with the mixture. 








FOR A CHILLY EVENING 


Baked Pork Chops with Dressing 
*Stuffed Tomatoes Unusual 
Cabbage Slaw 
Hot Rolls Plum Butter 
Fruit Jell Dessert Drop Cakes 
Coffee 








Sprinkle the tops with minced parsley, and bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) 
until the tomatoes are tender—about 30 minutes.—Mrs. B. M. E., Seattle, 


Washington. 
Baked Prune and Orange Pudding 
2 cupfuls of cooked prunes Y teaspoonful of ginger 
2 medium-sized oranges 14 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
2 dozen marshmallows 11% cupfuls of soda cracker crumbs 
¥4 cupful of sugar 1 cupful of prune juice 


Remove pits from the prunes and cut small. Peel 
the oranges, cutting away all the white membrane, 
and cut into small pieces. Cut the marshmallows 
small, using wet scissors. Mix the sugar, ginger, 
and cinnamon. In the bottom of a buttered cas- 
serole (the one I use is 8 inches in diameter and 3 
inches deep) place a layer of cracker crumbs; add a 
layer of prunes, then a layer of chopped orange, and 
half the sugar and spice mixture. Add the remain- 
ing cracker crumbs, prunes, oranges, sugar and 








A DELICIOUS DINNER 


Lettuce and Watercress 

with French Dressing 
Pot Roast of Beef 
Mashed Potatoes 

Escalloped Tomatoes 

Bread and Butter Pickles 
*Baked Prune and Orange Pudding 
Coffee 








spice, and scatter the cut marshmallows over the top. Pour the prune juice over 
all, cover the casserole, and bake for 35 minutes in a fairly hot oven (400°). Serve 
warm or chilled, with cream. Makes eight generous servings.—M. P., Glendale, 


Washington. 
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a la Tillamook 


Prepared by Miss D. Kuenneman, Los Angeles 


Hear the Tillamook Dairy Maid 
announce more prize winners, 
NBC Woman’s Magazine of the 
Air, Fridays, 11:10 a. m. 


Give new flavorto hash the next time 
you serve it. Get this recipe, and 53 
other prize winners in our FREE 
1933 booklet. Use coupon below. 


Tillamook is the finest cheese for 
cooking because it has never been 
re-cooked or re-worked. Still so low 
in price it offers a remarkable food 
value. A country-made cheese 
with all the cream left in. Quality 
that wins incompetition with cheese 
from all over the United States! To 
be sure you get the genuine, look 
for the name. 






nearly 5 quarts 
of milk in 


or 
TILLAMOOK 
every pound 


WE 00 oun raat 


WRITE FOR PRIZE RECIPES 


TILLaMook Dairy Mart, Portland, Ore. 
Send me the recipe for Hash ala Tilla- 
mook contained in the new 36-page 
booklet of prize recipes compiled by 
Miss Genevieve Callahan. Thisis 
FREE, of course. 


Name 





Address 8m 








Food values of 
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Corned Beef 


OME cooks may be “born,” but I 
still believe most of them are 

“made.” I belong to the latter class. 

It used to be considered rather effemi- 
nate for a man to be a good cook; that 
is, unless he was a so-called “chef.” To- 
day all this is changed. Men who can 
cook don’t hide their particular talent 
under a bushel basket; they brag about 
it. And I am no exception—I like to tell 
the world about the good things I can 
cook, and so I am begging for member- 
ship in the Kitchen Ranger’s Club. 
May I come in? 

On corned beef and cabbage I have 
built my reputation as a cook. Here is 
my recipe for the corned beef: 


3 pounds of best brisket beef, not too fat 

134 tablespoonfuls of brown sugar 

3% tablespoonfuls of salt 

1 piece of saltpetre, the size of a large navy 
bean. (This is to make the meat red. It 
may be omitted.) 


Wipe the meat with a clean damp 
cloth; mix the spices and put with the 


| meat. Place all ina large crock or enamel 


kettle, and add enough water to come 
just over the top of the meat. Set away 


| for 24 hours, then turn meat and again 


let stand 24 hours, when it will be ready 
for cooking. Place méat and pickling- 
brine together in a good-sized kettle 
with a well-fitting lid. As the meat will 
have absorbed some liquid, it will be 
necessary to add water to cover thor- 
oughly, then bring quickly to a boil. 
Now turn gas low and cook slowly for 
from three to four hours. When done, 
remove from fire, put meat on a platter 
or large plate, place another plate and a 


| weight on top, and set aside to cool. 
| (Save the broth.) When cold the meat 
| will slice beautifully, and look attractive 
| when served. I always cook the meat 
| the day before I give the dinner, because 
| of the slow cooking and time required. 


So much for my corned beef. Now for 
the rest of the dinner, which, by the 
way, I serve only at “‘stag” affairs, at 
which time I usually have three guests 
besides myself. The amounts herewith 
given will serve nicely and well four 
hungry men. For the rest of the dinner 
you will need: 

2 medium sized heads of cabbage 

1 medium sized onion 

Pepper to taste 

10 medium sized potatoes (do not peel) 


Club 


if 
and Cabbage 


Since I serve my dinner at seven, I 
start my cooking at least an hour before. 
I dislike hurry. I begin by putting on 
the broth in which the meat was cooked 
the day before, adding the onion to this. 
When the water boils, I add the quar- 
tered and washed cabbage, and cook 
this about 30 minutes. As soon as cab- 
bage is on, I wash the potatoes, and put 
these on to cook, unpeeled. About 30 
minutes for these will be right—maybe 
a little longer. Of course you under- 
stand, the potatoes are boiled separately 
—not with the cabbage. A few minutes 
before serving time, pour all the water 
off them, leaving them in the hot kettle, 
and cover tightly. They will be im- 
proved in flavor and texture by this 
treatment. 

While things have been “going on” 
in the kitchen, I have been busy getting 
things done at the table. I have laid a 
colored linen cover, placed napkins, sil- 
ver and glassware; I have put on the 
table both rye and white bread, sliced, 
a small cruet of vinegar, and a dish of 
sliced dill pickles. The plates are 
stacked on the corner of the table 
nearest the kitchen door; they are of the 
variety known as grill plates; they are 
large, with “compartments,” and a great 
convenience for plate-dinners. 

When my guests arrive, I greet them, 
bid them make themselves at home, and 
they do so at once. It’s a man’s party— 
no formalities, just friendship, goodfel- 
lowship. Each man is told to get his 
plate, march out to the kitchen stove 
and be served. I dish it out—they do 
the rest! If they want a second helping, 
they get it, themselves. No fuss, a lot 
of fun, this a simple meal—a typical 
“man’s dinner.” 

Perhaps some of you wonder about 
drinks served. Well, before Repeal I 
served coffee, made at the table and in 
the cup: a teaspoonful of instant coffee, 
boiling water to fill cup, and, presto! 
coffee. Delicious coffee. Since Repeal 
it has been 3.2 beer for those that care 
to have it. Let conscience or preference 
in this be your guide. Either goes well 
with a boiled dinner. 

Rangers, try my recipe for corned 
beef and cabbage, and if it isn’t as fine as 
I am telling you it is, I’ll swear, I'll 
never again brag about my cooking!— 
Edward J. Diehl, Los Angeles, California. 
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RuTH ADAMS, Director i 


Radio Meetings every TUESDAY and THURSDAY 9:30 A.M. 








A new “Meal-in-a-dish” that’s different... 
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“Chop S$ Pot Pie!’ 
op Suey Pot Pre! 
I 
re. (From Mrs. H.N. Ticz, Los Angeles, 
on a prize-winner in our recent contest) 
ed 2 Ibs. fresh pork shoulder, or 1 small stewing chicken 
em 1 small can button mushrooms 
; 1 stalk celer 3 medium onions 1 bell pepper 
ar % lb. bean sprouts, or asparagus tips 
ok Ye tsp. salt 1tbsp. brown sugar 2 tbsp. Soyu Sauce 
. 2 tbsp. GLOBE “A1” Flour 
met Tomato Biscuit Crust for Top 
30 1 cup GLOBE “Al” COMPLETE BISCUIT FLOUR 
be % cup tomato juice (about) 
‘i COOK MEAT until tender, reserving the broth; there 
nd should be about 3 cups of liquid. Cut meat 
in small pieces. Add celery, onions, and green 
“ pepper, all cut in small pieces, to the broth 
- and cook until vegetables are tender. Add 
cil salt, brown sugar, Soyu Sauce, meat, mush- 
™ rooms, and bean sprouts, and simmer mixture Our Globe ay, | ae? 
- one-half hour, adding more water if neces- f jh 
sary to barely cover. Mix flour to a paste with Kitchen Club is off 
ng a little cold water, and add to the mixture to 
. thicken the liquid. Pour hot mixture into a to a great start! 
, casserole. Now mix Globe ‘‘A1”’ Complete 
i Biscuit Flour with tomato juice to a soft Would you like to exchange recipes 
f dough and drop with women all over California?... 
: : with a spoon on and compete in little contests now 
‘< tea gases top of the Cho and then?...and learn all the new 
le %& Chop Suey Pot Pie Suey mixt P time-saving quirks of home making? 
1e ee Pas — iii vagal og pte ...Then hurry up and join our 
r e ge an neap rr ” * 4 
re Salad with Sesame Mayonnaise oe Globe Al” Kitchen Club...radio 
at Snow Pudding oven (450 de- meetings every Tuesday and Thurs- 
Orange —— Sauce grees), and bake day morning at 9:30, over the Don 
sae until crust is brown (about 20 minutes). Lee Chain! Director Ruth Adams 
5 (center) and Assistant Directors, 
° . ’ ° . Winona Peterson (left) and Helen 
* Stuffed Luncheon Biscuits...another prize winmer  Faruhar (right) have some ideas on 
7 , ; ! 
l- (From Mrs. J. E. WARREN, Stockton, Calif.) — oe are worth hearing! So 
. isten in: 
- Make six large size biscuits by using 2 cups of onion, finely chopped; % cup stuffed olives, 
e GLOBE “A1” COMPLETE BISCUIT FLOUR finely chopped; %4 cup GLOBE “A1” Sesame 
0) moistened with 14 cup of milk or water. Stir, Oil; % cup tomato sauce. 
zy knead on floured board for one minute, roll Then replace tops and wrap each biscuit with 
: out to one inch thickness, cut into three-inch wax paper, or 
® rounds, and bake in a hot oven 425 degrees place all in 
i] about 15 minutes. When biscuits are cool AN INEXPENSIVE LUNCHEON he a 
break in half, scoop out the inside and fill with ee Pap 8 
he following mixture—which has been mixed ‘Wanite, aati: wilh Soemten and reheat in 
it 5 8 . % %& Stuffed Luncheon Biscuits ry slow 
I in the order given and well blended:— Genieccetin Seales a very 
¥3 Ib. American Cheese, mashed or ground; Coffee oven about 
P % green pepper, finely chopped; 1 green 30 minutes. 
‘ (ee ee ee a 
When you serve the buttered nacdiies called os in | MAIL THIS COUPON TO THE 
Sunset’s Kitchen Cabinet menu featuring Cranberry 
e Salad Mold, be sure they’re Globe“A1” Noodles which i GLOBE MILLS N EAREST YOU.. 
. contain real egg for that good “home-made” flavor! | SAN FRANCISCO » SACRAMENTO 
suse j LOS ANGELES - COLTON - SAN DIEGO 
; a 9 or OGDEN, UTAH 
J G LOBE A | ; GLOBE GRAIN AND MILLING CO. ss ail 
FAMILY FLOUR—-PANCAKE FLOUR— | Please send me the Ruth Adams bulletins checked below. 
S SESAME SALAD AND COOKING OIL O Globe ‘‘A1” Kitchen Club News and Recipes 
ll —SPAGHETTI, MACARONI AND | © 6 New Biscuit Recipes 
- NOODLES— COMPLETE BISCUIT FLOUR | een iad lel a 


—and other fine foods all worth 
trying! 
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Its mostly 
their eyes 
that are 


hungry I 


When dinner’s as hearty 
as it often is at your house, 
the lightest of desserts is the 
riphtest. But we're not joins 
to weigh you down with 
proofs about proteins and 
vitamins (sigh of relief Z0es 
here!) 


So... please see the beauty of 
keeping a little parade of Jell-well 
flavors on your pantry-shelf! 

Every time you walk past ’em 
you're reminded that tomorrow’s 
another day; your Dear Family, 
and their love of “little treats,” 
will be on hand as usual, ready for 
the satin-smooth texture and del1- 
cate flavor of Jell-well. 


Jell-well 


In the Bright Red Package ¥ 


A light, delicate dessert, with an eye- 
and-appetite appeal out of all proportion 
to its tiny cost. 


A New Recipe on 
«Every Package 






--. 56 in all, sug- 
gesting new ways 
of fancying-up 
Jell-well. 


[ THE CALIFORNIA DESSERT 


Jeliwell 


oes 


cuatine e 
ce sseRty Jel, | 
4 bad) 


Snel AO OD PE 







THE CUSTARD- 
LIKE DESSERT 


T Ze 
Sify- 
Jrrry-Lov... (Jell-well’s little sister) can 
be made at the very last minute and served 
either hot or cold. 3 flavors. ..chocolate, 
io butterscotch, vanilla. 
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All About 
Your Thanksgiving Turkey 


By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


HE turkey was chosen by our an- 
cestors, the early settlers of this 


| country, to adorn the table at Thanks- 


giving. The turkey was a wild bird and 
flew north from its home in Mexico. 
It proved a delicious game bird, and 
gradually became domesticated; but 
beyond raising one or two for Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, it was not gener- 
ally eaten at other times of the year. 
The turkey is a hard bird to raise, espe- 
cially in New England, as rains kill the 
young ones. New York markets today 
are supplied largely from Texas which 
raises very fine ones. I never have 


| eaten finer turkeys than those which I 


have had in California, raised on the 
western farms. 

Roasting is the usual method of cook- 
ing, but boiled turkey with an oyster 
sauce is a favorite at other times of the 
year than Thanksgiving Day. Turkey 


| broilers are a great delicacy, but are 


not found in markets; the hotels and 


| restaurants of the finer sort take them, 
| and on the menus “broiled turkey” 


is priced at four dollars. 
Large turkeys for roasting, weighing 


| sixteen to twenty pounds, are excellent 


| hen turkey. 


for a large family, but for a small family 
there is nothing better than a ten pound 
It may not be as hand- 
some to look at as a “cock,” but is 
usually very tender and delicious. 

In choosing a turkey do not be guided 
by appearance entirely; the dark skinned 
bird is often a better flavored turkey 
than a smooth yellow skinned one. But 


| be sure that the breast is plump, and the 


legs not too large. Also that the legs 
and wings, when tried, move easily and 
are not tightly bound to the body. Have 
the butcher pull the tendons from the 


| legs, and not cut the lower leg and foot 


off too far up. If it is, the skin draws 


| back in roasting and the bone is left 
| exposed. 





| 


As to the number a turkey will serve 
when carved at the table, that largely 
depends on the carver. If he knows the 
joints and separates them easily from 
‘the bird, and then carves the breast into 
thin slices, not large pieces, a ten pound 
turkey will serve twelve persons, and 
there will even be some left to serve 
cold or “made over” for another meal. 

Personally, in choosing a turkey I 
would rather leave it to the judgment 
of my butcher if I have confidence in 
him. 

To prepare for roasting, singe off any 


hairs on the bird, (a gas burner, a twist 
of newspaper, or a little denatured al- 
cohol poured on a board may be used to 
supply the flame for this purpose), and 
remove all pin feathers. Look inside the 
turkey and be sure the lungs and kid- 
neys are removed; as they cling to the 
the bones, the fingers must be used to 
remove them. Remove excess fat from 
inside the bird. Place turkey in a pan 
of hot water and thoroughly wash inside 
and out, sometimes using a small scrub 
brush to help in removing the pin 
feathers. Cut out the small yellow oil 
sacs on top of the tail piece. Remove 
from the water and dry carefully with a 
clean cloth. Sprinkle lightly with salt 
on the inside. If the neck is cut off 
close to the body, the bird can be trussed 
to make a better appearance on the 
platter when brought to the table. Put 
neck, gizzard, liver and heart on to 
cook in a saucepan of cold water. If 
the market man has not cleaned the 
gizzard, cut it open on one side, remove 
the contents, and wash thoroughly. 
Whether the giblets (gizzard, liver and 
heart) are to be chopped and added to 
the gravy, or chopped and put into the 
stuffing, they must be boiled first. The 
water in which they cook can be used 
for basting the turkey as it roasts. 

The turkey is now ready to stuff. 
(Some persons always speak of the 
“dressing,” but “stuffing” is the better 
word.) 

Several years ago I had occasion to 
write a short article on the stuflings used 
for turkey and other poultry, and was 
surprised to find how many kinds there 
are. No matter how good a stufhing 
may be, the one we were “brought up 
on” is the one for the Thanksgiving 
turkey. 

The stuffing used in our family (which 
came from Maine) I have already given 
in a previous article. It was composed 
of cracker crumbs, hot milk, seasonings, 
butter, and egg. Bread is the founda- 
tion of most stuffings, either the crumbs 
from a stale loaf, or bread soaked in 
water until soft, then the excess water 
squeezed from it. To this is added 
seasonings. 

If a dry stuffing is to be used, fry a 
chopped onion in bacon fat or butter, 
then add bread and seasonings. Use 
plenty of butter to moisten the crumbs; 
in fact, follow Henrietta Soule’s advice 
to “use all the butter you can afford, 
then shut your eyes and put in another 
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The Homemakers’ Bureau makes « Gift Suggestion 


3 a_i pra 
I'M SIMPLY LOST- a: ga ose 

P = ONE 
| 20PLY CAN SI oe nes mreieee 
THINK OF A THING BA) over SOMETHING | 
FOR MARY! CAN [Jl , Got ne 
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YES-MOTHER — THE 
BOOK YOU ORDERED 2 
YES, |KNOW WHERE 
IT!1S—!'LL BRING IT 
RIGHT OVER TO 
GRAMMA'S 
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Atle 
| KNEW YOU'D 
LOVE IT LIKE 
| DO-IT'S JULIA 
LEE WRIGHT'S 








BUT YOU HAVEN'T SEEN ANYTHING 
YET- LOOK AT THE INDEX — AND N 


IT'S LOOSE LEAF TOO—- _ 
BY JULIA LEE WRIGHT ~— 
OF THE SAFEWAY —< wel 


WHAT - ONLY ° 1.00 - Now } 
AMY LIST 1S FINISHED- 
I'M GOING TO ORDER 





































|WHY-WHAT A || srorES HOME- 
LOVELY MAKERS BUREAU “RECIPES YOULL | 
COOK BOOK ENJOY” 
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The Gifi of ‘be Ye ) Car pee FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
yf “Sa Mrs. Julia Lée Wright, 
) Safeway Stores Homemakers’ Bureau, 


Box 660, Oakland, Calif. 
Dear Mrs. Wright: 


Please find enclosed $1 for 1 copy of “Recipes You'll Enjoy” 
and 15¢ to cover mailing cost. I desire the washable cover in 
























Julia Lee Wright's “Recipes You'll Enjoy” 
is a complete guide to modern-day menu 
planning. Its pages abound with original 
recipes, attractively illustrated, and au- 
thoritative answers to problems of table 
etiquette. Notice these novel features: 

1. Washable covers in your choice of three popular 
colors. 

2. 200 pages of Homemakers’ Bureau tried and 
true recipes. 40 blank pages for your own favorite 
recipes. 

3. Celluloid index tabs classify contents under 16 
different heads for quick reference. Loose-leaf 1 

for convenience. \ yee et Oh 2. eee eee 
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( ) Chinese Red (_ ) Sea Foam Green ( ) Lemon Yellow 
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STREET 


} tit tiemethebkde 9 OR 
mailing c 


(If desired we will mail a copy wrapped as a gift, to any address you specify ) 
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... for such a good 
report card you 
canhavesome _) 
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Grahams ) 
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HONEY MAID 
Graham Crackers 


Honey Maid Grahams supply vital 
elements which aid every growing 
youngster. They are rich in calories 
and contain important bone and 
tissue building materials. 


Honey Maid Grahams are crisp and 
erunchy, made with special graham 
flour and sweetened with honey. 
Baked in our Pacific Coast bakeries 
they are wax wrapped so they 
always reach you oven-fresh. Wise 
mothers keep the larger money-saving 
green package on hand all the time. 


Sfoney Maid 


Grahams 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
(Uneeda |%] Bakers | 
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| piece.”” Use at least half a cupful of 
|butter. For a ten pound turkey four 
|cupfuls of bread will bé needed. A 
| tablespoonful of sage or thyme and half 
|a tablespoonful of salt will season the 
| bread palatably, though more may be 
| needed. 

| If the stuffing is to be moist, soak a 
| small loaf of bread in water; stale baker’s 
bread is best. When bread is soft, press 
out all excess water, and break into very 
small pieces. Cook onion in fat as for 
dry stuffing, add bread, and cook it for 
a few moments; moisten with boiling 
water or a little of the water in which 
giblets were cooked. Add seasonings 
to taste, and one egg slightly beaten. In 
stufing the turkey, do not stuff too 
full; it will swell in cooking and is likely 
to run out. 

For an oyster stuffing, moisten the 
bread with hot oyster liquid, and add 
ten or twelve oysters. Of course the 
seasonings for this will not be the strong 
|herbs, but simply butter, salt and 
| pepper. Where chestnuts grew plenti- 
| fully, the nuts were broken into bits and 
| added. French and Italian cooks like to 
make the stuffing entirely of chestnut 
puree. For this, large chestnuts are 
shelled, blanched, and boiled until soft; 
then they are mashed, and a little onion 
which has been cooked in butter, and 
seasonings of salt and pepper, are added. 
Add half a cupful of melted butter, and 
thoroughly mix with the chestnut puree. 

New England people of olden days 
| always grew sage, and had it freshly 
|ground for the Thanksgiving turkey. 
Other parts of the country use thyme or 
thyme and sage mixed. Mixed poultry | 
seasoning comes in cans, and is of | 
course easier to use. 
| After the stuffing is in the bird, the 
opening should be sewed together with 
white cord and a heavy needle; if the 











skin has been cut at the side of the neck, | 
sew that, after a little stuffing has been | 
| put in to fill it out. Turn back the skin | 
|on the neck and fasten it with a stitch | 
lor two to the back—this, of course, | 
applies only if you have cut off the neck 
as suggested above. Now have a long | 
| piece of fresh string; cross the turkey’s | 
| legs where the feet have been removed, | 
tie the string around them leaving two | 
‘ends of equal length. Pass these ends | 
once around the tail piece, cross on the | 
| back of the bird, pass under each wing, | 
one string on each side, drawing the | 
wings close to the body, and tie. The | 
turkey is now ready to roast. If you| 
have no rack in your roasting pan, an 
old tin pot cover or pan in which you 
have punched holes will do very well. 
Any roast should be raised from the 
bottom of the pan, so that the basting 
may drip over it and there will be less 
danger of its burning or becoming too 
brown on the bottom. Place the turkey, 
breast down, for the first half hour or 
'more, then turn it on first one side 
and then the other, and leave the breast 
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A HOME CIRCUS 
for Boys and Girls 


Mail me one (1) package top 
of Pearls of Wheatand I'llsend 
you FREE 12 pieces to equip 
a CIRCUS... character masks, 
animal masks, signs, and in- 
structions how to build a real 
circus in your own home. 













Mail me two (2) package tops 
of Pearls of Wheatand I'll send é 
you FREE the 12 pieces for the 

circus—and 12 additional 
pieces to equip a swell SIDE 
SHOW. To simplify mailing 
peel papertop fromcardboard. 
Carlo the Clown, Carnation Co., | 
BA 1060 Stuart Bdg.,Seattle, Wash. IX 
y, S 













Order from your grocer today 


PEARLS 
or WHEAT 


A nourishing hot granulated wheat 
cereal of finest quality. You save 
money two ways when you buy 
Pearls of Wheat. It costs less and 
always furnishes essential food 
values at low cost. 


pa fie gore morning! 


WE DO OUR Part 
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to brown evenly the last hour of cooking. 
The oven should be hot (450 degrees F.) 
when the bird is put into it, and no 
liquid is to be added until the skin is 
beginning to brown. After the liquid is 
added, baste every fifteen minutes for 
the first hour, adding salt and melted 
butter each time. Reduce the heat to 
350 degrees after the first half hour, and 
cover the bird with paper if it gets too 
dark in color. (Some recipe books say 
to spread a paste of butter and flour 
over the bird before placing it in the 
oven). If there was much fat in the 
turkey, place it on the back of the bird 
when you put it into the oven. Do not 
put flour in the pan; it is much better 
to allow the liquid to brown, and the 
flour can be added when making the 
gravy. 

From two to four hours must be 
allowed for roasting, depending on the 
size of the turkey. Chefs and some cook 
books say that one and one half hours 
will be sufficient time to roast a ten 
pound turkey, but two and one half 
hours will make the meat much more 
tender. 

Some housekeepers like to use covered 
roasters, but to my mind there is noth- 
ing to take the place of an open pan and 
basting by hand. 

When the turkey is cooked, remove to 
a platter and place where it will keep 
hot; cut the string and pull out the 
thread used in sewing and trussing. The 
garnish may be nice fresh celery tops, or 
tiny grilled sausages; avoid having the 
garnish in the way of the carver. 

The gravy is an important accom- 
paniment. It should be made in the 
pan used for roasting, so that every 
particle of juice or bits of the bird may 
flavor it. For a pint of liquid in the pan, 
measure four tablespoonfuls of flour 
and mix to a thin paste with cold water. 
Add to the liquid in the pan, stirring 
constantly until well blended, to keep 
it from lumping; season with salt and 
pepper to taste, and cook (actually 
boil) for fifteen minutes. If it seems 
thick, add boiling water. Strain and 
reheat, adding chopped giblets if desired. 

The “fixin’s” are to one’s taste. 
Cranberry sauce is almost a necessity, 
and onions, nice white onions, tender 
but whole, with butter and enough 
cream to moisten. Mashed potatoes, 
light as a feather, one green vegetable, 
and crisp celery, leave nothing to be 
desired! I hope you will enjoy a number 
of turkey dinners this year. 





to use your elec- 
tric pad at low 
heat to raise 
your dough for 
bread or rolls. 
Place the pan on 
a rack over the 
pad and cover 
closely. 
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California Prune Whip 


3 cups cooked California Prune< 1 tablespoon granulated gelatin 

I slicers pineapple 18 marshinaliows 

1 cup combined prune and % pint whipping cream 

pineapple juice } teaspoon vanilla 

Pit prunes and cut into pieces. Cut pineapple into pieces. Soften gelatin in 4 eup of 
the fruit juiee: heat remaining juice to hailing and dis<olve softened gelatin in if, 
Cat marshmallows inte pieces, whip cream, when the gelatin begins to set. combine 
with other ingrechents, blending thoroughly. Chill, and serve in glasses, Serves ten. 


Try it—then send for new Recipe Book—See how 
many new ways you can serve California Prunes 
—Read about the “7-Day Bowl”— Here’s a very 


simple answer to the men 


California Prunes—variety fruit deluxe! 
Note here the suggestions offered for 
“toning up” plain meals, Then get re- 
cipe book and try others —many from 
one basic recipe (see “7-Day Bow!l”’ de- 
scription below) for here’s the new way 
to vary menus and vary them deliciously 
and attractively. New salads — desserts 
—a compote —and many another. All 
easy to make, and quickly made — and 
oh, so good to eat. 

California Prunes are good food for 
the system. This natural fruit-food is 
fully ripened on the trees in the favored 
California sunshine. Prunes contain these 
essential elements: VitaminsA, BandG; 
minerals (iron, calcium, phosphorus) that 
build blood, bone and tissue; natural fruit 
sugars easily digested for quick energy; 
and, as every one knows, prunes help 


California 


u-variation problem 


regulate the body in a mild, natural way. 

But you'll eat these prunes because 
they taste so good and make such de- 
licious dishes. 

Send the coupon today for the new, 
attractive recipe book which shows how 
easily and quickly these many recipes can 
be made from the “7-Day Bowl.”’ But, 
meanwhile, try California Prunes as sug- 
gested above, or your own favorite way. 


Read here about the “7-DAY BOWL” 
When you receive your recipe book, mark 
your 7 favorites. Then cook a week’s supply 
(full directions are in the book). Place this 7- 
day bow] in the refrigerator and from it pre- 
pare one of your favorite 7 recipes each day 
for a week. Note the great variety offered—the 
possibilities of serving a new delight every day. 

Here’s a real adventure in meal preparation 
—a real answer to the monotonous- menu 


problem. Send for free Recipe Book NOW! 


runes 


VERY DAY IN SOME WAY 
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San Francisco, Cali 


Name 


fornia. 


Please send me FREE copy of the Prune Recipe Book. 


UNITED PRUNE GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA, 343 Sansome St., Dept. 11-S-3, 


wi D0 ove nant 


Street. 





State 





City 
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Ltoap those weary, 
burning eyes and drift 
away on the wings of 
refreshing natural 
sleep. With slow firm 
strokes at the base of 
the brain, a palmful of 
soothing Absorbine Jr. 
has worked this whole- 
some, beneficent mir- 
acle for nine out of ten 
who tell us they have 


tried it. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, aches, 


bruises, cuts, sprains, ‘Athlete's Foot.” 
Price $1.25 
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Locahze Your 
Beauty ‘Treatment 


Urges 


Barbara Lenox 


Sunset Beauty Editor 


WITH smart department stores 

offering all kinds of temptations 
for home beauty treatments, and with 
prices sane for merchandise of quality, 
the problem of winter care of the skin is 
comparatively simple. The beauty 
world is brimming with ideas for making 
women of all types and all ages interest- 
ing and charming, and whether it is 
eyes or nails that need to be beautified, 
there is a new and exciting way of 
doing it. 

In selecting your beauty aids, it is 
very important to make sure that your 
treatment is suitable for the environ- 
ment in which you live, for otherwise 
you may be disappointed in the result of 
your efforts. In many sections of the 
West, for instance, we have hard water 
and dry atmosphere, two factors which 
dry the natural oils in the skin. If you 
should use a strong astringent, or a dry- 
ing product in such an environment, 
your skin would wrinkle, peel, coarsen 
and do all sorts of unpleasant things, 
and it would not be the fault of the 
product but of unsuitable use. In a dry 
atmosphere such as we find in sections 
of California, Arizona, and Nevada, we 
need beauty aids which counteract dry- 
ness, and keep the skin soft and supple. 
his sounds simple and obvious, yet it is 
surprising how often women use a dry- 
ing product on a dry skin, and in a dry 
section, with results that are almost 
tragic. 

One reason for this is that there has 
been very little information given out in 
regard to Western skin care. Many of 
our beauty products are made in the 
East where water is generally soft and 
air is moist. Alkali water, rainless sum- 
mers, and altitudes that range from the 
highest point in the United States to 
the lowest, affect our hair and skin 
tremendously. One of the main reasons 
why we have this beauty department in 
SUNSET, is to show you how to counter- 
act these conditions, because naturally 
someone living in New York could not 
know how terribly drying our weather 
and water can be. When you read an 
article or a booklet telling you to use a 
certain product, be sure it is written for 
the West, or better still, ask someone in 
the beauty section of your local depart- 
ment store whether the product de- 
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scribed is suitable for your type of skin, 
and your environment. You will find 
this a saving both to your skin and to 
your pocketbook. 

Every skin is of course different, and 
every city in the West varies in regard 
to altitude, dryness, and hardness of 
water, but your treatment will be suc- 
cessful if it helps the skin to function 
normally, if it protects the skin against 
unnatural environment, and if it sup- 
plies secretions when these are deficient. 
When the oil manufactured by the oil 
glands of the skin is dried up faster than 
it is made, the skin naturally becomes 
parched, and wrinkled, and old. It 
sounds simple to say that if oil is lacking 
in the skin, one should supply oil, but 
often this fact is overlooked. Creams 
and oils in the dry sections of the West 
are necessities, and not luxuries. If you 
live where the sun is so bright that lines 
form all around the eyes like sun’s rays, 
from squinting too earnestly, have the 
wit to put back the oils into your skin 
as fast as they are dried out. Have a 
warm oil facial, use eye creams at night 
and protective creams during the day, 
and if you wash with soap and water. be 
sure to soften the water with soda, or a 
softening solution. Now that the rains 
are beginning, why not some rain water? 
It’s grand for hair and face. Remember 
always that if you do not keep your skin 
soft and supple, that old boogey man 
called Age will surely get you, because 
a dry skin is an old skin. 

There are many types of dry skin, 
and we have so far covered only one. 
Low vitality, constipation, and other 
health factors cause dry skin, but as a 
whole here in the West we have a 
prevalence of the dry skin that is caused 
by alkali water and dry air. We will 
cover the other types of dry skin in 
another issue, and the oily and blem- 
ished skins too, but I’ve just about used 
up all my space; so until next time do 
think about your products in regard to 
their suitability, and remember to keep 
the circulation of the facestimulated. I’ve 
often spoken about this before but I 
don’t want you to forget. When the 
circulation lags along, it brings nourish- 
ment to the skin tissues in a very tardy 
fashion, and carries off waste from the 
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Carole Lombard beautifies 
her skin with Dermetics 





BEAUTY TREATMENT THAT 
CANNOT FAIL 


Dermetics cannot fail to make your skin 
smooth and radiant because it is based on a 
new scientific program working with the 
physiological functions of the skin. Dermetics 
does not cover the skin with layers of cream 
which clog the pores and cause “obstipation ”’ 
but consists of liquids which cleanse, blush, 
and protect the skin. rmetics corrects 
wrinkles use it restores elasticity to the 
skin in the only way it can be restored. It 
corrects dry and oily conditions because it 
normalizes the skin. Let us tell you about 
this practical, sensible way of regaining and 
retaining skin health and beauty. 

Send for FREE bookle: 


DERMETICS INC. 


formerly Natura Inc. 
Terminal Sales Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
1182 Market St., San Francisco 
Studio Bldg., Portland, Oregon 
812 West 8th St., Los Angeles 








TIS-GON 


the Perfect Depilatory 
SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 





T last a perfect depilatory and deodorant com- 

bined! Tis-Gon removes embarrassing hair 
from arms, legs, face, by a new quick, easy method. 
Positively harmless. Retards new growth amaz- 
ingly, also corrects unpleasant perspiration odors. 
Leaves the skin smooth and free from irritation. 
Sold at all leading stores. $1.00. 


Send 10¢ for a generous trial package, to 


TIS-GON CO. 


728 So. Hill Street Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


S 1 Perfect Cream for 
¥ WESTERN 
CLIMATE 


OLONIAL DAMES MASSAGE CREAM corrects and 

prevents dry skin and wrinkles (caused by western climate 
and hard water) because it is made of genuine Almond oil. This 
penetrates the inner tissues, and replaces the natural oil which 
is daily dried out by climatic conditions. It works with nature 
in bringing you an exquisite natural loveliness. For over 125 
years, COLONIAL DAMES MASSAGE CREAM, has been 
THE “beauty secret’’ of famous beauties of the old south, and 
today is the favorite of stage and screen celebrities everywhere. 
It is 125 years past experiment. Let us prove to you that there 
is nothing finer for your skin than COLONIAL DAMES 
MASSAGE CREAM. Send the coupon with roc for mailing 
charges, and enjoy a liberal trial tube of the finest cream you 
have ever used, regardless of cost. 
Better dealers everywhere feature the entire COLONIAL 
DAMES BEAUTY TREATMENT. 















COLONIAL DAMES, INC. 
4652 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, California 
Please send me your generous trial tube of Colonial Dames 
Massage Cream. I enclose 1oc to cover cost of mailing. 


Name 


ii i iain s Keats oe heen 
Endorsed by Barbara Lenox, beauty editor, Sunset Magazine- 
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cells very inefficiently, with the result 


My eves are rather small and close together. 
What sort of make up should I use to make them 
appear larger?—Mrs. O. R., Minden, Nevada. 





You may make your eyes appear wider 

| apart by widening the space between the 

|eyebrows at the nose. Pluck out the 
hair with tweezers, then lengthen the 

line of the eyebrow at the temples with 

|a make-up pencil. Apply eyeshadow at | 

| the temples, and use mascara on the | 

| 

| 

| 





eyelashes to widen the appearance of| 
the eyes. 

x * | 

My nails are brittle and break off easily. Is there 
| anything I can do to correct this?e—Mrs. B. T., | 
Bakersfield, California. | 

The dry climate and hard water in| 
Bakersfield are very drying to the skin, 
and nails, you know are a skin forma- 
tion, so what is needed is lubrication 
with oils, preferably warm. Soak the 
nails several times a week in warm olive 
oil, and soften the water when washing 
the hands by adding a bit of baking soda. 


x * 


| 
| 


My work makes it necessary for me to stand on 
my feet all day, and at night my feet burn and ache 
badly, what do you suggest?—Miss L. D., Walla 
Walla, Washington. 

Try a hot epsom salts foot bath every 
night. Add a handful of the salts to the 
water, and let the feet soak for 15 min- 
utes. Rinse with cold water and massage 
with cream or oil. During the day use a 
| foot powder, and of course clean stock- 








ings daily, and comfortable shoes. 
| 


The Hermit 


"VE seen a drop of morning dew 
Like some fair gem serene, 
That sparkled on a verdant bough 
All clad in summer green. 





God’s rising sun absorbed the tear 
And drank it as it shone, 

The winds of Autumn cleft the bough, 
It mouldered and was gone. 


The drop of dew 1s like the bloom 
And morning of his span, 
The bough that withered in the blast 
Is like the hermit man. 
—Don Morton. 


Wind at Dawn 


When the sun has kissed the shadows 
From the mountain sides at dawn, 
When the dawn-mist’s jeweled splendor 
From the sleeping flowers has gone, 
Comes a wind from Alpine meadows, 
From the high peaks crowned with snow, 
Bringing fragrance from the cedars 
To the waking world below. 

—Harriet Markham Gill. 
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that your complexion grows dull and 
sallow. I have some booklets describing 
some of the products suitable for western 
use, and shall be glad to send you these 
on requ st. 


LOVELY 
NAILS 


STEP |: File nails into o pleasing 
oval shape. Smooth edges with 
on emery board. If necessary, 
clip away any hardened cuticle 
at the corners. 


STEP Il: Wash and scrub nails, 
thoroughly. If nails are brittle, im- 
merse for a few moments in warm 


GUSSEN CUTICLE Oi. 





STEP I 


STEP Ill: With an orange stick 
wrapped in cotton remove excess 
cuticle with GLISSEN CUTICLE 
REMOVER, and push back. Then 
remove stains and whiten tip with 
GLISSEN LIQUID NAIL WHITE. 

STEP IV: Be sure nails are thor- 
oughly dry. Then apply GLISSEN 
LIQUID NAIL POLISH in NATUR- 





AL for street or business; MEDI- 
UM for sports, DARK MEDIUM 
for afternoon and DEEP for eve- 
ning; applying it in an arc from 
SIDE to SIDE, leaving the’ MOON’ 
and tip uncoated. Presto! Gleam- 
ing, lovely nails for a week or 
more. BUT, GLISSEN is so quick 
and easy to apply that we suggest 





STEP tit 


a manicure at least twice, better 
three times a week for absolute 
daintiness. At all Drug and De- 
partment stores, or 
Send The Coupon for 2 
Generous Trial Sizes or 
a full size package if 
your decler cannot sup- 
ply you. 





STEP IV 


lissen 


LIQUID NAIL POLISH 


GLISSEN COMPANY, 759 Seward Street, Hollywood, Calif. 
Gentlemen: 
(LJ Send me two trial bottles of GLISSEN in shades 
checked. | enclose 10c to cover mailing. 

(L) Send me prepaid a set of GLISSEN Polish and Re- 
mover, in shade checked, | enclose 50c, 
(Natural []Medium [(] Dk. Med. (Rose) [] Deep (Red) 

Name ___. Address 


City. State 
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FREE to You 
One or All of these 3 Valuable Books 


. just for Introducing SUNSET to your Friends 


ee, are three new and unusual books, just published, which you may have, at 
no cost to you, for simply telling your friends or neighbors about SUNSET Maga- 
zine, and having them subscribe through you. They will be glad to take advantage of 
our Special Holiday subscription rates and as your REWARD for this neighborly service, 
you may select one or more of the attractive books pictured here. 


Gift subscriptions also count toward rewards. 


You can bring lasting Christmas 


cheer to your friends and relatives by presenting them with a year-round gift of a 


SUNSET subscription. 


Your own new or renewal subscription also counts toward a reward, if included 
in an order of two or more. Send in subscriptions now so that your reward will reach 
you promptly—and while SUNSET’S rates are only 50c a year, and $1 for two years 
(on a 2-year subscription, the subscriber also receives a FREE copy of “FAVORITE 
COMPANY DINNERS” or “SUNSET’S ALL WESTERN GARDEN GUIDE”). 


The New SUNSET 
ALL-WESTERN 
GARDEN GUIDE 


Just off the press—the first complete and 
simplified Garden Guide ever published 
for Western gardens. It 


Our Offer —The SUNSET All- Western GARDEN 
GUIDE, Reward A, will be sent you, postpaid, for 
sending only $1.00 in SUNSET subscriptions. Your 
own subscription may be included in an order of 
two or more. 


SUNSET’S FAVORITE 
COMPANY DINNERS 
“FAVORITE COM 





tells you exactly what 


PANY DINNERS” takes 


you most want to know 
about flowers and their 
habits for your particu- 
lar section of the West 
and takes the guesswork 
out of garden making. 


NOTE.—New, Renewal, exten- 
sion and gift subscriptions count 
alike toward securing these re- 
wards. Remit for the subscriptions 
you send in at the full regular rates 
and tell us the number of the re- 
wards you select. Beautiful greet- 
ing cards will be sent you for an- 


you, step by step, through 
the preparation, cooking 
and serving of all kinds of 
Western meals—from the 
shopping to the last 
thoughtful touch you give 





In it you will find more 
really usable and reli- 





nouncing gift subscriptions. 


your table. 
Scores of the Western 








able information in 

terms of Western plants, soil, climate and 
conditions than you would find in a whole 
bookshelf of ordinary garden books. 

The All-Western Garden Guide is really 
four books in one! First, it puts right at 
your finger tips, listed alphabetically, com- 
plete information about every flower, 
plant and tree suitable for your Western 
Garden .... everything from Abelia to 
Zinnia. Then, it gives you completely 
illustrated “how-to-do-it” directions that 
show every step in successfully growing 
the most popular Western flowers and 
plants. Third, it provides you a year 
’round working guide in “Memo-Calen- 
dar” form, that reminds you each month 
of the important things to do that month 
in your particular section of the West. 
Fourth, it gives you complete instructions 
and suggestions on every phase of plan- 
ning, designing and caring for your 
Western Garden. 


recipes in this unusual 
book, have won SUNSET 
Magazine’s Famous Kitch- 


Our Offer — SUNSET’S “FAVORITE COM- 
PANY DINNERS,” Reward B, will be sent ) ou, 
postpaid, for sending only $1.00 in SUNSET 
subscriptions. Your own subscription may 
included in an order of two or more. 


SUNSET ALL-WESTERN 
COOK BOOK—224 PAGES 


You can bring a new sparkle of charm 
and originality to your dinner table with 
this wonderful book of Western cookery! 
It is the first completely Western cook 
book ever printed—a 224-page collection 
of over 500 famous Western recipes— 
everything from Abalone to Zucchini. 

The book is in five convenient parts . . 
Western Vegetables, Western Fruits and 
Nuts, Western Fish and Game, Favorite 
Foreign Dishes, and Western Canning, 
Preserving and Pickling. In it you’ll find 
a treasure store of recipes both time- 
tested and brand-new—new ways, too, to 
cut cooking costs by using Western prod- 
ucts in season. And the author, Gene- 
vieve A. Callahan, Home Economics 
Editor of SUNSET Magazine, tells you 
exactly how to prepare, cook, and serve 
each of those products! 


Our Offer —The SUNSET All-Western COOK 
BOOK, Reward C, will be sent you, postpaid, for 
only $2.00 in SUNSET subscriptions. Your own 
subscription may be included in an order of two 
or more. 





en Cabinet Prize. Out of 
thousands sent in by good 
Western home cooks, only 
the very BEST were pub- 
lished, and now you may 
have them in permanent 
book form in SUNSET’S 
“Favorite Company Din- 
ners.” Try for yourself its 
savory dishes and menus. 
You'll be delighted with it. 

In addition to the series 
of Favorite Company Din- 
ners, this cross-indexed 80- 
page book contains all the 
SUNSET Kitchen Cabinet 
Recipes which appeared i in 
the magazine since the 
Kitchen Cabinet Book was 
published two years ago. 





HOLIDAY SPECIAL—REWARD D 


For $5.00 in SUNSET subscriptions, listed on 
one order and covered by one remittance, you 
will receive all three books described above and 
in addition two other equally delightful books, 
the SUNSET Kitchen Cabinet Book and the 
SUNSET Garden Book .. 
for sending us just $5.00 worth of subscriptions! 
Your own renewal or extended subscription may 
be included as one of the five. This exceptional 
offer will be withdrawn on December 24. 


Five Wonderful Books 


. five books in all 
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surprise 
for you — 


Are you baffled by the odors that fill 
the house when you cook cauliflower? 
Or onions? Or other delicious but 
strong-smelling vegetables? Then 
listen to my news. These odors are no 
longer necessary. Before cooking, 
wrap your vegetables in Patapar. 
Makes them infinitely richer and 
tastier... and effectively eliminates cook- 
ing odors. 

You can get Patapar at house- 
furnishing counters in a big package, 
family size, for 25¢. . . Or a smaller 
size at the five-and-ten, for a dime. 
Or, note the offer below. Paterson 
Parchment Paper Company, Dept. S-11, 
Bristol, Pennsylvania. 









%& PRICED FOR 
U.S.A. ONLY 


Special offer: Tear out this ad, 
write your name and address on 
the margin an send 10¢. You 
will get atrial package with a 
valuable Cooking Time Table. 








TRY THESE TODAY 


Get a Packet of the new 


Moore 
Aluminum Push- Pins 


to fasten small pictares and decorations 
without marring walls. 

Can be used with a hammer 
6 for 10 cents. Ask your dealer. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 
















—— BEA 


WAGON-MAN.. 
We Furnish the Capital 


A great, responsible, successful, 40-year-old company now 
makes this surprising offer to honest men. Invest no capital. 
Let us start you in this permanent business that YOU own and 
contro! yourself. Become the authorized McConnon Dealer 
and handle the complete McConnon line—no red tape and no 
division of line. We finance you. You extend credit to your 
own friends and customers when you please. Only a certain 
number of these “‘no-investment”’ propositions are open. Each 
one offers a good living with a chance to put some money in the 
bank every week. Honest, steady men who write promptly 
are assured of first consideration. Write today and ask for 
“no-investment”’ offer. Address The House of Friendly Service 
McConnon & Company, Desk D-17011, Winona, Minn. 
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‘ow to Pick and Cook 
Wild Duck 


enthusiasts are confronted not only | 


with the problems of hunting but also | 
with the problem of dressing and cook- 





'ing the duck. And to those very few | 
| Sunset males who have the added prob- | 


| lem of getting away from home, I would 
| suggest that they learn immediately to 


|dress and cook their game; and early | 


|next Sunday morn they will find their 
| wives calling them and will be served a 


| nice warm breakfast before going to the 
tules to hunt. 


One day after proudly bringing home | 


| my limit of ducks, I decided to get my | 


| hours I plucked and picked little feath- | 
| It dawned on me right then and there 
why my wife had always urged me to 
give my hunting booty to the neighbors. 

I knew there must be a solution so I 
started to find methods of dressing wild 
| fowl. 


method. The next time I tried dipping 
the birds in melted parafin. When the 
parafin hardened I| ripped it off and| 
with it the down. This was a very efh- 
cient way for a few ducks, but proved 





the down. Dip the bird quickly in boil- 
ing water, shake, and wrap at once in| 
several thicknesses of newspaper and | 
then in a burlap sack. Let stand a half | 
hour, unwrap, and pull feathers with a | 
quick jerk towards the tail. Remember | 
never to scald; a wild bird’s skin is very 
tender and will tear easily when scalded. | 
Chill, at least overnight, before cook- | 
ing. It is not customary to stuff a wild | 
| bird. Simply place an apple, onion, or | 
| a few uncooked cranberries inside the | 
| bird to absorb that “gamey” flavor. 
| There is also a slight fishy flavor com- | 
| 
| 








mon in wild ducks, but this may be 
|overcome by rubbing the outside skin 
| with a cut onion. As wild ducks have 
| very little fat of their own, pieces of | 
| bacon or salt pork should be placed | 
| inside and also over the breast and legs. | 
| A few stalks of celery and a little butter | 
also placed inside the bird will impart a | 
| delicious flavor to the meat. Roast the | 
| duck the same as you would a domestic | 
bird, except the wild bird is better a| 
| little rare. Whatever is used to stuff | 
'the bird, remove before serving. 
Wild duck will fit easily into any | 
|menu. Usually it is served with a very | 
| tart jelly and wild rice in place of pota- | 
' toes.—Frank Diener, Riverdale, Calif. | 





UNTING season is here and sport | 


hand right in and dress them. Well, for | 


|ers, and still there were more feathers. | 


The first bit of advice was to| 


place the bird in a dish-pan, rub the | 
down with a little alcohol and then set | LOG CABIN § 
fire to the alcohol; outside the waste | 


of alcohol, this proved a fairly good | 


impractical when there were a number | 

of birds. | and Canadian maple with fine cane 

The last bit of information was about | sugar. The Log Cabin tin, with its 

the steaming method, and I found it to| funny little characters, is loads of fun 

be the best and easiest way to sigs for the children. Get some today! A 
| 
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WAFFLE YOURSELF 
A WAFFLE ! 









REACH 
FOR THE 


wi 00 ove pant 


UP! 


HOUSANDS of women have 
noticed it! Log Cabin Syrup has 
just the right body to transform 
| waffles and pancakes into a tender 
| breakfast treat. And what delicious 
maple flavor! It’sthe blendof Vermont 


| 


product of General Foods. 7 








** MEN salute 


this FLAVOR/ 


A savory dash 
of A. 1. Sauce in 
tomato juice snaps 
men’s appetites to 
attention in double- 
quick time! And 
what glorious flavor 
this thick, rich sauce 
adds to masculine 
favorites . . . chops, 

iis steaks, roasts, and 
beans! A. 1. Sauce is sold by all grocers 
and delicatessens ... ask for it in restau- 
rants, too. Recipes with every bottle. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 









M A WHOLESOME RELISH @ 
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Prefer 
DRI-BRITE 
FLOOR WAX 






Drt-Brrre Wax needs no rubbing 
and no polishing. Just apply 
Drv-Brarrte; wait 19 minutes; and | 
it dries bright with a lustrous 
wax surface. Non-greasy, no 
offensive odor, not slippery. 


An English Cottage 


in a Western Setting 


| 

| Designed By J. Wm. Veley 
| of the firm of Chas. S. McKenzie, Architects 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


See Description on Opposite Page 





Drat-Brrre Wax leaves a hard 
wax finish. Dirt and dust do 
not penetrate but stay on top 
where they can easily be re- 
moved by an occasional going 
over with a dry mop. 
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Recent scientific tests by Foster 
D. Snell, Chemists-Engineers 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., proved 
what housewives already knew 
—that Dri-Brarre wears much 
longer. 


Results Guaranteed 


No risk, no guesswork, when you use Dri-Brrre Wax. 
Results are guaranteed as advertised in Good House- 
keeping Magazine. Hardware, paint, drug, variety and 
department stores everywhere recommend Dkri-Brrre 
Wax for beautifying linoleum, hardwood, painted, 
shellacked and tile surfaces. It will cut your house- 
keeping work in half. Buy a can today. © 1933 
MIRACUL WAX CO., 1322 Dolman St., St. Louis, Mo. 


.. .WARNING! 
<y To get genuine Dri-Brrre, the 
original no nag w polish- 
smwe ing, floor wax k for the 
magician on avery can. 
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DON'T ASK 























YOUR HEATER 
TO BURN CLEAN 
WITHOUT ODOR 


ASK FOR 
BURNBRITE 


AMODERN FUEL 
FOR MODERN 
HEATERS! 

















Ss 





SPECIAL refining re- 
moves from Burnbrite 
the impurities common 
to Kerosenes that cause 
even the finest heaters 
to give off soot and of- 
fensive odors. 

On sale at your gro- 
cer’s and Associated 
Stations and Garages: 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 





Enjoy Your Own Cabin! 





ERE, in one 64-page book is the HOW, 

WHAT, WHEN and WHERE of Western 
vacationing, cabin-building and camping! 
Hundreds of ideas, plans, pictures, dia- 
grams—a whole pack-kit of facts on West- 
ern Outdoor life, hunting, fishing, care 
and cooking of game and fish, grub lists, 
how to make rustic furniture, plans for 
cabins of stone, log and frame construc- 
tion, ping equip t, where to go and 
how to get there. . . a 1001 ways to increase 
your vacation fun for years to come! 


IN STAMPS OR COIN 
Postpaid anywhere in 5 0 ¢ 
U.S. A. 
2 ES es ee ee 
Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Yes, I want a copy of the SUNSET Camp 
and Cabin Book. I enclose 50c. You are 
to refund my money if I return the book. 
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Describing the House 
On Opposite Page 


L® us help Mr. and Mrs. Holmes, 
who wish to build a new Sunset 
home. The Holmes come from English 
ancestry and wish to use this fact as a 
basis of architectural style, but being 
westerners, the plan must be adapted to 
western living customs. Mr. Holmes is 
a professional man and demands his 
“den.” Mrs. Holmes wants a good con- 
venient kitchen and prefers a large 
breakfast room instead of a dining room, 
but the living room must be planned to 
serve as a dining room on occasions. 

The service porch must also serve as | 
a laundry, and must be convenient to a 
service yard. The lot, already in pos- 
session, is 50 feet wide and quite shallow. | 
Like all Sunset Folk, they are garden | 
lovers and desire space for that activity. | 

Due to the nature of the requirements | 
and the small size of the lot, an attached 
garage on the front of the house is a| 
logical scheme. Inside entry to the 
house is provided and the building so| 
located as to leave space for a parked car | 
in the driveway. The library is large | 
enough to take a studio couch as a per- | 
manent piece of furniture so serving as | 
a guest-room on occasion. A downstairs | 
lavatory serves this room as well as the | 
entire first floor. Short communication | 
between the kitchen and reception hall 
is a very desirable feature. A covered 
porch connects the living and breakfast 
rooms to the garden. 

On the second floor are two large bed- 
rooms. Plenty of closet space, a con- 
venient bathroom with detached shower, 
a clothes-chute to the laundry, are all 
factors which make this house home to 
the fullest extent. 

All rooms have natural light on two 
sides while the bedrooms are lighted and 
ventilated on three walls. All principal 
rooms have a pleasant outlook. 

All readers interested in this Tudor 











English house may have more detailed 
information upon request. Enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, 
in writing me.—J. Wm. Veley. 


_— —< 





This is the floor 
plan of Story 
Book House pic- 
tured on page 14. 
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AMAZING NEW 
STOVE DIRECTS 
HEAT RAYS 


Gives Choice of directed 
radiant heat or circulat- 
INg warmth 


gh SUPERF EX Heat-Direc. 
pd ae Sives you just the heat 

eW, conveniens aay all night. 
more ashes in living hace” 7 


Here’s how i 
t works. S i 
projectors on each of thon rr ; 
a radiant pecpendently to dea 
Tays at an 
toward the floor or other pe 
























d open th 


The vaporizing b 

uses light deneume inn 
oil. The fue] reservoir 
IS removable for conve- 
nient outside filling. 


Ask your de 
aler for a 

SUPERF EX Heat-Direc- 

or demonstration. Send 
for free booklets, 
(Right) 
rection 
air and 


Arrows indicate di. 
of circulating heated 
radiant heat rays. 















SUPERFEX 
Heat- 

Director 

No. 1007. 













Glowing Warmth 
for Cold Corners 


Chase chills from cold spots 
with a portable Perfection 
heater. Firelight models 
have transparent globes of 
Pyrex brand glass. Others, 
all metal in choice of fin- 
shes. Prices as low as $6.50. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 

7705-A Platt A , Cleveland, Ohio 1 
Please send me additional information about: 

O SUPERFEX Heat Director Stoves 

O PERFECTION Portable Kerosene Room 
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GARDEN 
NOTES 


for the 


Bay Region 


By Marie Olsson 


PT "HERE are many tasks confronting 
the western gardener this month. 
Now is the time to dig gladiolus bulbs, 
cannas, tuberoses and dahlia tubers, and 
store them in a cool, dark, dry place. 
Peat moss, excelsior, wood ashes, and 
dry sawdust are good mediums for stor- 
ing bulbs, or they may simply be put 
into bags, labelled, and hung up. This 
is your last chance to put tulips, nar- 
cissi, and other spring-flowering bulbs 
into the ground for their winter sleep. 
Lingering annuals must be pulled out 
before the rains commence. Falling 
leaves should be raked together every 
week and piled in a back corner of the 
garden. (Wise gardeners maintain a 
compost pile all year; by adding a cer- 
tain chemical substance and keeping the 
heap moist the leaves soon decay, mak- 
ing excellent leaf mold for use in beds 
of acid-loving plants.) Dig and turn the 
soil this month, incorporating plenty 
of well-rotted manure, and then let the 
rains come as they will. In other words, 
this is the big autumn cleaning month 
in California gardens. 

But even with all of these tasks before 
us, let us stop for a moment and con- 
sider our autumn garden and some of 
the things that are blooming so pro- 
fusely in it. ‘I am in the mood for buy- 
ing plants only when they are in bloom,” 
I overheard a woman say at one of the 
Bay Region garden club meetings. She 
is a very wise woman, for that is the 
ideal time to select varieties for your 
own garden. Fall flowering crocuses 
open up, giving color to the rockery; 
clumps of Japanese anemones are happy 
in a shaded corner of the garden; asters 
in warm tones of rose and purple flower 
abundantly; pansy beds cover the earth 
like soft Oriental carpets; cotoneasters, 
pyracanthas and strawberry trees are 
laden with bright red and orange fruits; 
and handsome chrysanthemums bloom 
in the sunny locations of our gardens, 
enhance the windows of floral shops, and 
even find their way to the football 
games. There are many fine flowers for 
the fall garden, and they should be 
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planted so that they will blossom at this 
particular season. Asters, gladiolus, and 
dahlias are more appreciated in late 
autumn than in summer when annuals 
are at their height. When Rip Van 
Winkle awoke from his 20 years’ sleep, 
he probably was able to tell the season 
by the flowers in bloom. And that is the 
way it should be with us—each season 
should be synonymous with certain gar- 
den flowers. 


Seed to Sow 


Plant growth will slow up for the next 
two or three months, due to colder eve- 
nings and rain. Seeds sown this month 
will germinate, but the process will take 
longer, so do not expect flowers until 
next spring. If you sow seeds this 
month, it is advisable to sow them in 
boxes where they may be sheltered by 
cheesecloth frames or glass, and when 
the seedlings may be handled easily, 
transplant them to a second box, so that 
they can become well established before 
placing them in the garden. Some an- 





AROLYN W. JULIAN, a Sun- 

set reader, shows here how she 
decorates clay flower pots. To 
make this tiled effect, Mrs. Julian 
first draws three horizontal lines 
dividing the band to be decorated 
into four sections; these sections are 
next divided into small squares. 
She then takes thick, white paint 
that has settled at the bottom of a 
can of paint, pours it into a heavy 
paper cone and squeezes it into the 
tile spaces—just like decorating a 
cake with pastry tube. This is al- 
lowed to harden for several days. 
Next she takes her poster paints 
(oil paint or enamel could be used) 
and colors these “‘tiles,”” one at a 
time, in whatever colors she chooses. 
A coat of varnish is given to water- 
proof the surface. To keep moisture 
from seeping through, the inside of 
the pots should also be given a coat 
of asphaltum varnish. One of these 
home-decorated pots will be on dis- 
play during November at Charm 
House, The Emporium, in San Fran- 
cisco.—T he Editors. 
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nuals and perennials which you can sow 
now are winter-flowering stocks in 
white, yellow, lavender and rose; core- 
opsis and gaillardia, sweet peas, scabi- 
osa, foxglove and zinnias. If you have 
a rockery, sow a packet of Cerastium 
tomentosum, more commonly known as 
snow-in-summer because of its white 
foliage and small white flowers. (On a 
sunny slope in a Marin County garden 
Cerastium tomentosum was planted with 
Polygala dalmatiana, with bright purple 
flowers—it was grand.) 

Small plants of verbena, candytuft, 
snapdragons, primroses, pansies and 
violas may be set out now and will 
flower early next year. One of our Sun- 
set readers has the finest flower beds all 
through the winter, and here is his,secret 
of success. Before he sets out the plants, 
he removes about a foot of the soil, puts 
in a few inches of strawy manure, and 
then replaces the earth. The heat from 
the manure keeps the ground warm 
enough to encourage the growth of any- 
thing he may plant. 


Cyclamen 


There was a time when the predomi- 
nant colors of cyclamen were rose, 
purple and magenta, but the new colors 
of pink, salmon and even white are now 
regarded as the brightest and most beau- 
tiful. They are delightful for outdoor 
planting, make excellent potted plants, 
and are good as cut flowers. Seed sowed 
in September, another sowing in Novem- 
ber, and a third sowing the first part of 
the year, will insure blooms for many 
months. The best soil for cyclamen is a 
rich loam, containing quantities of leaf- 
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mold or peat moss and sufficient coarse 
sand to insure good drainage. Barely 
cover the seed—about a quarter of an 
inch—with peat moss or leaf mold. Al- 
though the cyclamen is a tender plant, 
it will germinate without strong heat; 
a moderate even temperature is all that 
is necessary. Germination is slow and 
irregular—very often some seeds will 
sprout long after the others. As the 
plants grow, shift them to pots, increas- 
ing the size proportionately, and always 
leave the crown of the corm clear. Keep 
the plants in the light, but shade them 
from the direct rays of the sun. Next 
summer they should be ready to shift 
into eight-inch pots where they will 
flower the following winter. During the 
fall of next year, feed them with liquid 
fertilizer rather than compounds for 
these may burn the corms. 

If you saved the corm from the cycla- 
men plant you received as a Christmas 
gift last year, pot it now in light soil 
with which has been mixed an equal 
measure of leaf mold, and remember to 
have the corm even with the top of the 
soil. Set the pot in a sheltered place in 
your garden, or move indoors to hasten 
growth. 

Winter Damage to Shrubs 

Shrubs may be planted early this 
month. Their roots will be established 
before the ground gets too cold, and 
with the first warm days of spring they 
will be ready to make rapid growth. 
Speaking of shrubbery, last winter’s 
frost did tremendous damage to the 
beauty of our gardens. At a recent 
meeting of the Plant Materialists, a 
group of Bay Region garden authori- 
ties, everyone agreed that all plant mate- 
rial (with one or two exceptions) that 
had apparently been killed by this 
freeze, had made prolific growth from 
the roots during the past few months. 
Just in case we have another cold winter, 
do not take up anything damaged— 
simply let it be and cut off the damaged 
portions after a month or two. 

One of the outstanding observances of 
the results of this cold spell, was that 
native plant material came through in 
good condition—one of the many rea- 
sons for using more native material in 
our gardens. No exotic plant is more 
beautiful or useful than the native Fre- 
montia mexicana, yet very few gardeners 
know it. If you have a sunny, dry spot 
in your garden, this shrub with its large 
orange flowers would be ideal. As I gaze 
from my kitchen window across to my 
neighbor’s garden, I see masses of snow 
white poppies on tall sturdy stems. This 
is a bush of Matilija poppies or Romneya 
coulteri, another native which thrives 
with no special care. Native lilies there 
are to enhance our rockeries and flower 
borders, and drifts of golden California 
poppies thrill the hearts of every seeing 
person as did the gold nuggets panned 
from our streams almost a century ago. 
The west is rich in native flora—learn 
to know it, and to cherish it. 
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Our 12 Best Roses 
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DAINTY BESS 


— 


or any 6 for i 


We consider these the 12 best roses for California 
conditions. Even though you may now have some 
of them, you can well afford to duplicate them at 
these prices. Check varieties you desire, if ordered 


individually. 
Price Each 
C) Angele Pernet, brilliant orange.. .60 
(] Chas. P. Kilham, coppery-rose.. .60 


(] Dainty Bess, single pink........ -50 
C) E. G. Hill, dark red, very double. .60 
C] Etoile de Hollande, dark red..... -50 


] Feu Joseph Looymans, apricot.. .50 

(] Golden Emblem, best golden 
WONG bcc caed coviecaccecees -50 

(] Joanna Hill, creamy apricot.... .60 


Price Each 

(] Imperial Potentate, pink, 
fAREMMIE Eos cca ceseicancseveas -50 
[] Mrs. Sam McGredy, copper, pink .75 
(] Pres. Herb. Hoover, rose, apricot. .50 
(] Talisman, gold and rose-pink.... .50 





These 12 No. 1 Grade, 2 year budded 
roses for $5.50 (plus Sales Tax 14c) 
or any 6 for $3.00 (plus Tax 7c). 

Delivery in early December. 





Tulips Recommended by Mr. Mitchell 
in This Month’s Sunset. 


Price per 10 


(i) NAOeANIRS cows vatiecavcescuces 55 
(7) BRRORIze QIGER 6 6 o6. 6 ccc cacuse -50 
Fil) QUIRES 6. si ceisisieieecciareaew aes -50 
Pali Be a od vccclewegiwanencee -50 
[pp @ Pawan NIEE Sco) 6 5: 0.2 sin sin eis.crracecers -40 
ei fr, PRS Lao! «0; cies wet ela Siento cee ace 55 


COLLECTION of 6 each of above 12 varieties 
(72 largest size bulbs) 


Immediate Delivery 


Price per 10 


() AMOR sa os esiecinwacacdereds .60 
([] Farncombe Sanders............ 45 
(): Pride of Flaarlem:. .. 5. ciescces 40 
[| Clee IG Eee... cs cmicececuecs -45 
fo) SeieRiewedsde enscescceneeueen 50 
(_]} Prince: of Orange. ...0...cececes 55 


“_" 
(plus Sales Tax 7c) 


Daffodils recommended by Mr. Mitchell now ready for delivery, also 


Rose and Bulb collections Postpaid within 4th Zone 


Visit our nearest sales yard: 


NILES—SACRAMENTO—MODESTO— FRESNO 


Established 1865 


Please send me 
“Tulip Collection.”’ 


Landscape Department—artistic 
garden design, and practical 
garden construction. Write for 
information. 


NELSS 


California Nursery Co. cxirorsia 


“12 Best Roses’’ (or 6 roses as checked above) or, roses as checked in above list 


or, tulips as checked in above list 


for which I enclose payment of $.........0.eseeeeees 


! 
I 
| 
George C. Roeding Jr., Pres. 
I 
( 
I 
I 
{ 
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FERRY'S 
BULBS and SEEDS 
for FALL 
PLANTING 


Dutch Bulbs now here 


New Fall Catslog now ready and 
mailed if asked for. 
@ 


Ferry's Seeds for Better Gardens 
For sale in most stores. 


FERRY-MORSE 
SEED CO. 






Be 











It Pays! 


PLANT HALLAWELL’S 


quality 


TULIP 
HYACINTH 
DAFFODIL 


-Bulbs- 


In BULBS, if in anything, the 
best is the cheapest. Plant now 
to insure beautiful blooms. Send 
post card or coupon for new 
FALL CATALOG of Hallawell’s 
Dependable Bulbs. 


HALLAWELUS 


torsuccesstal ‘gardens 











Hallawell Seed Co., Dept. B. a 
256 Market St., San Francisco 


' 

i] 

' ‘WE DO Ova PaRT 
Please send FREE, Hallawell’s FALL ; 
; BULB CATALOG. i 
' 1 
i] 
' 
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Bigger and Better 
Hollyhocks 


"T BACING the history of the holly- 
hock takes one back into the history 
of Europe and Asia for both China and 
Greece have cultivated this flower from 
the earliest times. Princesses and Popes 
have admired its grace. In our gardens 
here at Santa Cruz there are single 
hollyhocks of great size and beauty, 
whose ancestors grew in the Papal gar- 
dens at Avignon, France, before Colum- 
bus started his voyage. 

| The soil needed for hollyhocks may 
be found in any garden and they will 
grow anywhere (if they get enough sun- 
shine) with as much persistence as the 
dandelion. They are ideal for natural- 
izing among shrubbery, giving shafts of 
glowing color that blend well with 
delphiniums and the low-growing flow- 
ers. 

The best time to set plants or divi- 
sions of hollyhocks is in the fall after 
they cease blooming, the divisions mak- 

ing heavy root growth before the dor- 
/mant season. This is the time univer- 
sally chosen by nurserymen. 

The root system is shallow, so avoid 
overwatering. The tops are heavy and 
|they will fall over if the soil becomes 
wet. After they become established, the 
less water used, the better. 

Sunshine is the greatest essential, and, 
in the open field, it is not unusual to find 
| plants from twelve to sixteen feet in 
| height. At a recent exhibition in Santa 

Cruz, a blooming stalk twenty-seven 
| feet long was on display. 

| To obtain the best results, plant the 
divisions, or new plants in dry soil, 
watering after they are set. Sprinkling 
is preferable as it carries the small par- 
ticles of soil down among the rootlets, 
nourishing the new growth. Keep moist 
until well set and danger of drooping is 
| past. 

The principal enemies of the holly- 
hock are snails, which will eat every leaf 
if allowed a chance, and the parasite 
called rust, which destroys the looks of 
|the plant and will eventually kill it if 
| permitted to go unchecked. The snail 
| pest may be controlled by one of the 
| prepared snail poisons on the market. 
| Nightly trips around the garden with 
la flashlight, picking them off will also 
|help to eliminate the snails. Rust is 
controlled by the use of sulphur, used 

dry in the evening or early on a foggy 
| morning. 
| Annual hollyhocks are grown from 
seed planted where they are to bloom. 
Very good plants of the perennial 
| varieties can be grown from seed planted 
|in August, in well-prepared flats, and 
| transplanted in November into rich beds 
| where they are to remain. Fertilize the 
| plants early in the spring, as hollyhocks 
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50 CENTS BRINGS 


SUTTON’S 


ILLUSTRATED 1934 


CATALOGUE 


This book, which illustrates and 
describes hundreds of varieties 
of Sutton’s Seeds, is recognized 
far and wide as a master guide 
to successful flower growing. 
Mailed postpaid for 50 cents. 


Special $1.50 Offer “63¢ and 37¢ 


To acquaint more flower lovers with the superior 
ques of Sutton’s Seeds and the utility of Sutton’s 
mateur’s Guide in Horticulture and General 
Garden Seed Catalogue for 1934, we offer packets 
of four choice varieties of Sutton’s Seeds, together 
with the catalogue, for only $1.50. These packets 

include: 
LAVATERA(Mallow) PHLOX DRUM- 
—Sutton’s Loveliness)s MONDII—Sutton’s 
Purity. Sweet-scented 


Deep rose-pink with 
bronzy foliage. and perpetual flower- 


ANTIRRHINUM—_ ™8- 


Sutton’s Intermediate 
Orange King. (Scarlet WERBENA—Sutton’s 
Giant Royal Blue. 


lame.) The most 
vivid flame color in Whiteeye. Anew, rich 
Snapdragons. royal blue. 
Seeds alone for $1.12. Catalogue alone, 50 cents. 
Both seeds and catalogue, $1.50. Fresh stock of 
seeds carried in San Francisco. ORDER NOW. 
From Sherman T. Blake Co., the Blake Bldg., 
240 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Phone Douglas 6915. 

Exclusive Pacific Coast Agents for 
SUTTON & SONS, Ltd. Reading, England 
Sherman T. Blake Co., 240 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Gentlemen: Please send me Sutton’s 1934 Catalogue .50 


Please send me Sutton’s 1934 Catalogue 

and the 4 packets of seed advertised for $1.50 
Money Order... . Postage stamps... .enclosed for $....... 
RRR, 5 ra ates | Ses er apes EY Re et Se ieee ee 





If your coral bells have been planted 
for several years divide them this fall. 





DIRECT FROM OUR WOODS 
TO you Prant seeds or bulbs of 


your favorite wild flowers now. The ones 
offered here are hardy and easy to grow: 
Bulbs: Redwood and Mt. Hood Lilies; 
Alliums; Brodieas; Fritillarias; Mariposas; Iris, 
Seeds of Native A Is; Lilies P. 
Shrubs or Seeds of Dogwood; Redbud; Wild 
Lilacs. 
Write for special prices on individual varieties 
or collections. 
SPECIAL GENEROUS-SIZED GIFT BOX of 
Mixed Bulbs and Seeds, $1.10 postpaid. Va- 
rieties labeled and cultural directions included 
in each box. 
SPECIAL COLLECTION of ferns, sedums, 
moss, etc.—sufficient for making a glass garden 
such as described in the September Sunset. 
$1 postpaid. 
CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWER NURSERY, 
Dos Rios, California 

















When you build a bird house, hinge 
one side to permit an annual house 
cleaning. 








Best of the New 

Nusa ose Tested Roses. 

Old-Fashioned, 

Wild and Species Roses - - Glorious Weeping 
Standard Roses. 

Largest Assortment in the West. 
SPECIAL OFFER for 3 Rare Sorts, all largest 
2-year Specimen plants: Eglantine Sweetbriar 
$1.25; G ine Old Castilian $1.50; Mermaid, 
shrub-climber, evergreen, everblooming single 
yellow, $1, ALL PREPAID FOR $3. 


Write for Francis E. Lester’s 32-page 
booklet “Roses of Monterey,’’ “‘most 
fascinating of all rose catalogs,’’ new 

dition just out iled, FREE. Also 
Special Folder on Weeping Standards. 








Rose Specialjsts 


Lester Rose Gardens wonretey “Ci 





| are gross feeders. — Lucile C. Cloud. 














S Sab piglosses 
Seed Packets— 
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Sani-Flush 


cleans closet bowls 
without scouring 







SANI-FLUSH removes stains, 
rust, spots and other discolora- 
tions from the toilet bowl. It 
keeps the porcelain sparkling 
like new—every day in the year. 

It removes the cause of toilet 
odors. It cleans and purifies the 
hidden trap. No other method 
can do this. 

Sani-Flush does its work bet- 
ter than any amount of scrub- 
bing and with no labor on your 
part. Simply follow directions 
on the can. 

Do not confuse Sani-Flush 
with ordinary cleansers, as it is 
made especially to clean toilet 
bowls. It is also effective for 
cleaning automobile radiators. 

Sold at grocery, drug, and 
hardware stores, 25c. The Hy- 
gienic Products Co., Canton, O. 














Hay Fever e e Bronchitis 


Prominent medical authority now advises colleagues — 
; : Pie Mags : aes 








re is no d g and d g 
more amenable to correct handling than asthma.” This coin- 
cides with our reports of th ds of cases. Revolutionary dis- 
covery of Europ hysici as dingly important 





nied 
contribution to Materia Medica—has worked wonders. No adren- 
alin. Nodope. Combats toxic condition. Attacks basic cause. 
Nothing else like it. Write at once for amazing details. 
R. M. B. Laboratories, Inc., 1138 Securities Building, Seattle, 
Washington. 








Cuticura Soap 
World-Famous for 


Daily Toilet Use 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 2K, Malden, Mass. 











CARL PURDY 


BOX ‘‘S”, UKIAH, CALIFORNIA 
Specialist in 
Western American and other fine 
lilies. Also all Californian and 


Western American native bulbs. 
Send for Catalcg. 
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Sunset Gardener 
(Continued from page 17) 


planted close enough to give a good 
strong color note far more effective than 
a small number of many kinds. Such 
groups in the herbaceous border will 
brighten it up wonderfully in March, 
when the daffodils are going off. 

We all love to excel in something. As 
a schoolboy I learnt, while mother was 
away, how to walk along the top of a 
narrow high-board fence as the way out 
from the hayloft when the hatch was 
down, and later I derived an unholy 
satisfaction in jeering at my young vis- 
itors because they naturally hesitated 
to follow me in a very straight and nar- 
row path. Gardeners often derive sim- 
ilar satisfaction in successfully growing 
some new plant obviously ill adapted 
to their conditions. Only the frequently 
disillusioned could look on_ lovely 








clumps of the sky-blue Meconopsis beton- 
icifolia (commonly called M. Baileyit) 
in Seattle or Vancouver gardens without 
wanting to try it in our warmer, drier 
climate. Many are trying it and many 
are failing. One at least, Victor Reiter, 
Jr., of San Francisco, has had measur- 
able success, and his practice coincides 
very closely with the advice given me 
up north. His recommendation is first 
of all fresh seed, not too easy to get 
unless you have a friend with plants 
which have flowered. Sown soon, that 
is in early summer, it germinates readily 
in flats of acid, gritty soil which holds 
moisture. Seedlings damp off readily if 
not kept cool. Planted out eventually 
in a similar deep soil in a place where 
both the air and the bed are as moist as 
possible and direct sunlight absent, they 
should flower the second season and then 
generally die, being mostly biennials in 
this climate, though further north they 
often become perennials. 

But my ambitions do not soar to the 
giddy pinnacle of growing this glorious 
blue poppy, and so I am satisfied to 
report that in spite of previous dis- 
couraging experiences I had this year a 
very decent showing from my perennial 
phlox, and though certainly less easy 
and less effective than in climates of 
summer rainfall and cold winters, its 
native habitat, it can be grown very well 
even in California if planted, preferably 
in fall or very early spring, in good soil, 
mulched with rotted manure after it gets 
going, and watered well at regular inter- 
vals until flowering is over. 





to paste a strip 
of sandpaper on 
the water heater 
to keep tank 
walls from being 
scratched. 
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Plant NOW 
Bloom 








“Here's to a Colorfully Gay 
Garden Next Spring!” 


“Let me tell you how the enthusiastic 
western garden fan—who perhaps 
doesn’t realize fully how blessed he 
is by kind Nature 
—can grow large, 
brilliant flowers. 
It’s really easy! 


“Here’s one secret __ 
of success: ineach 2m 
hole in which a 
bulb is to be set 
put a handful of 


AMMONIATED 


CALA-BONE 


BONE MEAL 


“It stimulates strong root growth; it 
quickens bacterial action in the soil. 
Then just before the blossom comes 
out, apply Cala-Bone again to the area 
around the bulb. Voila! 


“Watch the rich colors 
emerge! Oh, how en- 
vious your friends and 
neighbors will be! 
Then, too, what better 
way to win a prize at 
the Flower Show. 





“How easy and inex- 
pensive it is to use this 

- pure, odorless plant 
food is all explained in this little leaflet: ‘For 
Luxuriant Lawns and Gorgeous Gardens.’ It’s 
yours for the asking—with my compliments.” 





r =) 
j O Send me free sample and illustrated leaflet: | 
1 “For Luxuriant Lawns and Gorgeous | 

Gardens.” M. 0. 
| O Herewith (ores) 


\ 


for $3 for 100-Ib. bag. I 
t 
ds sdnne els tetead cou padadaded datwesaeauaraess t 
1 (name) : 
SER err One BLOC rire 
\ (sTREET OR BOX NO.) | 


I (NAME OF MY SEED OR GARDEN STORE OR NURSERY) 

1 Clip this coupon and mail to: GARDEN DEPT. 

i] sf efe 

i Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. ; 


| Financial Center Bldg. San Francisco, Calif. ! 


{ 
Ktdeheecdetcvecedsed ners Kedees de dédeuenen - 1 
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UST as we started to write this Adios—our 

home work—the radio started to broadcast 
its song of the hour, “The Last Roundup.” 
With that rhythmic melody ringing in our ears 
it is not surprising that we should think of 
SUNSET at this time in terms of a roundup— 
which, in a way, it really is. Each month we 
“herd together” the most helpful of western 
garden and home ideas, the best of recipes, the 
most interesting vacation notes; these we brand 
with the magic word “Sunset” and send them 
on their way to more than 200,000 western 
homes. In looking back over these pages it 
seems to us that we have rounded up better- 
than-usual material for this November issue. 
We hope that you agree with us! 


x * 


Mr. R. A. Phillips, one of our good idea scouts 
at La Habra, California, asks us to pass along 
this warning to Sunset families living in the 
citrus areas: Cyanide gas, used for pest fumiga- 
tion on practically all citrus trees, brings needless 
death to many household pests, especially birds 
and gold fish. The gas 1s carefully injected into 
a tent but, in spite of every precaution, some fumes 
escape and are often carried miles by the wind. 
When cyanide fumigation is being carried on in 
the neighborhood, Mr. Phillips urges that doors 
and windows be kept tightly closed; that canaries 
be moved to the opposite side of the house from the 
fumigation activities; that fresh water be kept run- 
ning in the lily pool so that the water will not 
absorb the fumes and kill the fish, and that the 
family cat (especially if 1t 15 an inqutsitive one) 
be locked in the refrigerator or some place safe 
from the fumigation. 


= = 


In recognition of Children’s Book Week which 
comes in November, we should like to mention 
a new book that recently came to our desk. It is 
“tor Ways to Entertain Your Child” by Jane 
Parker (Published by Noble and Noble, $2). As 
the title implies, the book is devoted to games 
and amusements for the small child. It seemed 
to us to be particularly good. For the older boys 
and girls of Sunset Land, especially those living 
in the Northwest, we recommend ‘Northwest 
Nature Trails, a Natural History of Oregon and 
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Washington, by Herbert Sheldon Lampman 
(Metropolitan Press, Portland, Oregon, Price 
$3). If you are interested in a review of either 
of these books, just let us know. 


x * 


Speaking of the children, reminds us of the 
many writers who have wanted to conduct a 
children’s page in Sunset. At present there isn’t 
available space for such a department and so 
we have just dismissed the subject whenever it 
has come up. We wonder though—do you ever 
want just ‘“‘a kiddies’ page” in this magazine? 
With our Dream Telescope we can see for future 
Sunsets a fine department or question box de- 
voted to actual stories of western sea life, west- 
ern birds, wild flowers and all sorts of western 
nature lore—a page not only for the children 
but for all of us who have the child’s eagerness 
to learn more about this world in which we live. 
It is hard to visualize, however, an ordinary 
page of bedtime stories. What do you think? 


x * 


Those of you who came from the East or 
Middle West probably have always associated 
November with the poet’s lines, ““The melan- 
choly days have come, the saddest of the year.” 
But that poem doesn’t ft November in Sunset 
Land; neither do our western poets describe our 
glorious autumn in such dreary fashion. Ben 
Hur Lampman speaks of it this way: “‘Fall o’ the 
year. Rain on the roof at evening and mist in the 
valley at morning. The air is new washed, crisp 
and tonic, and the thousand rivers have ceased to 
loiter. The sea trout are coming up from the sea.” 
. . . Ada Hastings Hedges, another Northwest 
poet, reminds us in her Desert Songs that 
‘Autumn comes only to the desert skies.’ And 
Clark Ashton Smith describes our California 
orchards in autumn with these lines: 


“Walled with azures of the wintering year, 
Late autumn on a windless altar burns; 
Splendid as rubies from Sabean urns 
A holocaust of hues is gathered here.” 

No, dear friends, the ‘melancholy days” have 

not come to Sunset Land. Our November is a 


golden month. May every day in it be a happy, 
blessed one for each of you.—Lou Richardson. 
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MORTON’S SALT 


Micrographatleft shows 
the cube-shaped crystals 
of Morton’s Salt, which 
tend to tumble off one 
another in damp weather 
instead of sticking to- 
gether like the flakecrys- 
tals of ordinary salt 
shown by micrograph at 
right. Thus you yourself 
can see why it pours! 








ORDINARY SALT 


NUIANAPULIS 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RAINFALL OF 3 FEET, 4 INCHES! 


INDIANAPOLIS WOMEN USE MORTON’S SALT BECAUSE 





And what’s true in Indianapolis is likewise 
true in almost all other rainy cities from 
coast to coast. Women favor Morton’s be- 
cause “When it rains, it pours”... and also 
because it bears the Seal of Acceptance of 
the American Medical Association’s Commit- 
tee on Foods. Don’t fail to look for this seal 
when buying iodized salt, for (according to 
the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation) health department tests showed some 
brands to be so lacking in iodine that they 
were worthless as preventives of simple 
goiter, that common foe of child health! 
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“CAMELS TASTE MILDER AND BETTER 


. the 


w Mrs. Powell Cabot is as versatile 

as she is charming. She dances 
beautifully and has been asked 
to appear with professionals; she 
reads omnivorously; her collection 
of etchings that hangs on the 
walls of her living room on Com- 
monwealth Avenue in Boston is 
remarkably fine. She loves the out- 
of-doors, especially the sea; and 
at ker wedding in Nahant, where 
she summers, the guests followed 
to the yacht scattering the waters 
with clouds of rose petals. She 
entertains exquisitely and, her hus- 
band being an excellentshot, during 
the season wild duck is a familiar 
delicacy. She always serves Camel 
cigarettes. She loves flowers and 
keeps her home filled with them. 
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MRS. POWELL CABOT oF sosron 


CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS THAN ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND 


“Flavor is just as important in to- 
bacco as in food, don’t you think?” 
says Mrs. Cabot. “I like Camels best 
because they are smooth and rich and 
still mild. I don’t enjoy a flat cigarette. 
I never get tired of the taste of Camels 
and they don’t make me nervous.” 

When you have once tasted the cool 
mildness of Camel’s choicer tobaccos, 
you keep right on smoking them. For 


you don’t get tired of the taste and, no 
matter how many you smoke, Camels 
never make your nerves “jumpy.” The 
costlier tobaccosin Camelsaresmoother 
and milder. Women appreciate that 
—try a Camel and see for yourself. 

Leaf tobaccos for cigarettes can be 
bought from 5¢ a pound to $1.00 — 
but Camel pays the millions more that 
insure your enjoyment. 











